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HERE go some gulls,” observed Helen 
Torrington, pointing upward as she 
seated herself on the rocks. ‘I don’t 
believe they are, though—but no mat- 

ter, they are sea-birds of some sort.”’ 

“T am glad,”’ her sister Fannie replied, glanc- 
ing out across the waters of the little cove; ‘I 3 
began to think birds were as scarce in this 
place as young men.” 

“Tam tired and sick of young men,”’ yawned } 
Helen, fanning herself with her hat. ; 

“They are rather wearisome,’’ assented ; 
Fannie, languidly, ‘but you will probably be 
reconciled to them again by September.”’ 

Helen did not trouble herself to deny this 
Statement; but, turning around, exclaimed: 
“There comes papa. He is nicer than any 
young man I know. Sit down by us here,”’ 
she continued, addressing her parent. ‘You 
look too warm for anything, and it isn’t becom- 
ing to you.” 


new 


Mr. Torrington laughed as he accepted his ; 
youngest daughter’s invitation, and seated him- 
self by her side. 

“IT have just had a letter from your Aunt 
Louisa, girls,” he began, the lugubrious expres- 
sion of his countenance, the 
solemnity of his tones, causing the corners of 
Helen’s mouth to twitch. 

“Well?” inquired Fannie, in a resigned 
Voice. 


united with 





‘‘Of course, she is shocked at the idea of my 
bringing you two young things off here without 
anybody to chaperone you but myself,’ Mr. 
Torrington replied, glancing at the sheet now 
open in his hand. ‘She thinks it dreadful.” 

‘‘Two young things!’’ chuckled Helen, but 
her sister did not seem to see the joke of this 
remark. 

‘She says,’ continued Mr. Torrington, quot- 
ing from his letter, ‘Both probably, and 
Helen certainly—’”’ 

‘*Much obliged,” interrupted that irrepress- 
ible young woman, “for the extra attention of a 
special mention.” ; | 

‘Will,’ went on her father, ‘get into sad 
scrapes, without anyone but an owl of a man to 
look after them.” 

‘‘Put it back in the envelope, papa; I won’t 
listen to another word,” cried Fannie, indig- 
nantly, while Helen, convulsed with laughter, 
gasped out: 

‘“Never mind, you poor dear; that isn’t such 
a dreadful comparison. Owls are wise and 
knowing creatures.” 

‘‘Why, how could you even flirt?’ exclaimed 
the exasperated gentleman. ‘There are no 
men in the place. That was why, when I found 
myself forced to come here, I feared you would 
not like it.”’ 

‘‘T would rather never see a specimen of the 
male sex than be chaperoned by Aunt Louisa,” 
was Helen’s observation, in which her sister 
concurred with a decided nod, and the subject 


; was dropped. 


The following day, the elder Miss Torrington 
awoke with a headache, which confined her to 


her room. In the afternoon, she felt somewhat 


better and insisted on Helen’s going out for a 


walk. 
‘“Don’t feel it your duty to stay with me, my 
dear; this book is much more interesting than 


: you could be.” 
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Which remark, made without any malice ; 


whatever,-vastly amused the younger sister, 
and she accordingly departed. 

Anawan was one of the innumerable little: 
coves which make the New England coast so 
irregular, and along its rocky shores Helen 
wandered until the sun began to decline. At 
last, she found a comfortable resting-place and 
settled herself to meditate. She took off her 


hat for a few moments, to let the cool air blow | 
on her forehead, and the stiff breeze which 

usually rises at sunset tumbled her hair from } 
The two 


its confinement over her shoulders. 








or three pins which held it in place blew out of } 
reach, so she let it hang, though glad to put on 
her hat. Nobody was in sight, for she was: 
beyond the village, so she poked her parasol 
into the sand at her feet, and thought of the 
young fellow who had wanted to marry her 
the preceding spring. She had refused him, 
but still— 

In the course of her meditations, she hap- 
pened to glance up, and saw the figure of a: 
man some little distance away. 
doing? And 
object ? 


What was he 
what was that queer-looking 
Surely it was a photographie appa- 
ratus, and he was directing it toward her. : 





AT ANAWAN. 

Helen's first sensation was anger—how dared 
he do such a thing? Then she remembered jer 
loosened hair, and hastily gathered it up under- 
neath her hat, without stopping to hunt for the 
missing pins. 

‘I hate to run away,” she thought, “but it 
is late. As it is, I shall hardly have time to 
dress for tea,’’ so with some reluctance she rose 
to depart. 

The stranger was too far off for her to see 
his face; she could not tell whether she had 
spoilt his picture, but she felt convinced that 
he had been taking her in along with the land- 

scape, and she was annoyed accordingly. 

When she got back to the little hotel where 
they were stopping, for Anawan had hardly 
risen to the dignity of a seaside-resort, a gos- 

’ siping lady in the piazza informed Miss Helen 
that a young man had arrived in the village 








that morning, and was staying at a cottage in 


’ the other end of the place. 


Wondering if the newcomer was her recently 
observed photographer, Helen ran to her room. 
For almost two weeks the sisters encountered 


> the stranger with his apparatus almost every 


day, but he showed no signs of taking their 


pictures. Having nothing else to do, the two 


girls fell to speculating about him when they 


happened to be alone together. 
thirty, I should 
remarked Helen, one day, with a judicial air, 


‘*He is nearly judge, 
as if deciding some very important question. 
**Wouldn’t you ?”’ 
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Fannie reflected, and finally 
he didn’t look more than twentyeight. 

«Perhaps you are right—thirty and twenty- 
eight are near enough. But nobody could dis- } 
pute his being handsome.” 

“Handsome? Yes,” 
admit that. 

“Of course, he isn’t as handsome as Rush,” 


Fannie was willing to: 


said Helen, a trace of faintest sarcasm lingering } 


in her voice. 
But the sarcasm was lost on Fannie, who 
believed thoroughly in her lover's merits. She 


quite agreed with Helen on that point, and, just ° 


at this moment, the ubiquitous stranger, who ; 
had assumed by this time the proportions of a: 
mystery, dawned on their view. 

Helen blushed uncomfortably. She felt as if ; 
she had been caught in the act. 

On their return to the hotel, they found the ; 
whole of its inhabitants, about a dozen besides 3 
themselves, very much excited. 


ger—’ began one. 
“His name is Somers,’’ cried another. 
“He is a New Yorker, or rather he lives in : 
New York,”’ burst out a third. 
“He is an architect,”’ 
“Here on account of his health—” 
“No, no,” interrupted the first speaker; ‘‘ he 
has sprained the muscles of his wrist, and can’t ‘ 


this time of enforced idleness here.”’ 
Helen held her fingers to her ears in mute 


somewhut, got a tolerably coherent account from 
the chief gossip of the party, who had gained 
all her information from the widow 
cottage Mr. Somers was staying. The narrative } 


agreed in its entirety with the bits delivered by } 


the separate speakers, and, since something 
definite was known about him, the gentleman 
lost his interest, in the young ladies’ eyes, 
particularly in Helen’s. 


‘ ae $ 
A time soon came, however, when this inter- 


est was renewed. A few days after the discovery { 


of Mr. Somers’s identity, the sisters went for} 


along walk to a point in the coast, several miles } 
above Anawan, where the fishing was good. 
When they reached their destination, they found } 
the place already in possession of Mr. Somers. 
Fannie wished to start homeward at once, but 
this Helen would not hear of. 

fish, and fish we will,’’ she} 
declared, with determination ; and, as usual, } 


“We came to 


Fannie gave in. 
Seeing their hesitation, the man in possession } 
alvanced, and, lifting his hat, said most politely : ; 


concluded that ¢ 


¢ bait from ours,’’ continued the speaker. 


} you 
use his right hand to draw, so he is spending } 


* Fannie’s 
despair, and, when everyone had calmed down } 


> ladies started 
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‘If you ladies would like to be here, I can 


; easily find a good spot farther along—don’t let 


me drive you away.” 
Of course, the two girls disclaimed any such 


’ notion, and there was nothing else for them to 


do but to begin fishing. Helen, usually a very 


: successful angler, was totally unable to catch 
$ ‘ ‘ : 
> anything, and Fannie was almost as great a 


failure. 

“All the while,’’ said Helen, in a low tone, 
‘* that 
bites constantly, and fishes very often. 


exasperating youth sits there getting 
I shall 
do something desperate to him soon, if he makes 
another haul.” 

Fannie laughed, but shook her head for fear 


> her sister’s speech might be overheard. 


‘¢T wonder whether he has a different sort of 
“ec I 
think 1’ll ask him.”’ 


«‘ Helen!’ cried Fannie, in horror. ‘ You 


; won’t do anything of the sort.” 
“We have heard something about the stran- } 


A little provoking laugh was the only reply, 


sand presently the sisters grew tired of their 
° want of success. 


‘‘Suppose we go home,’ suggested Helen, 


° rising. 
chimed in still another. 3 


“Pardon me,’ said their more successful 


: fellow-angler, coming toward them, “but I am 
$ afraid I have taken all your fish; let me offer 


some of mine,” and, as he spoke, he 
extended a large string. 

«Thank you,’ cried Helen, 
interfering touch, 
her hand toward the offering. 

Then she followed her sister, who had bowed 


heedless of 
and she reached 


>and turned away. 
at whose ; 


«T shall vow I caught every one of these, 
when we get back,’’ whispered Helen, exult- 
ingly, ‘“‘and I did, too: my smiles ensnared 


the foolish youth, as his hook the fish. You 


; were freezing, therefore I give you no credit,” 
she concluded, triumphantly. 


) 


the elder 
“T begin to think you 


” 


‘Helen, I am ashamed of you,’ 
sister fairly groaned. 
need Aunt Louisa—you are too much for me. 

«Your of my 
sufficient to scare me into good behavior,” 


mention revered relative is 


laughed Helen. 
The following evening, after tea, the young 


“IT promise to be proper.” 


on a ramble—their father, who 
had his paper to finish, promising to join them. 

«« We mustn’t go very far,’ urged Fannie; ‘ it 
may get dark.” 

‘‘Oh, nobody will harm us in this Edenesque 
place,” laughed Helen; ‘“‘the doors are never 
kept bolted.” 

‘Are you sure you told papa in which direc- 
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tion we were going ?”’ anxiously inquired Fannie, 
when they had walked some distance, and their 
father did not make his appearance. 

‘Certainly,’ was the response, given with 
cheerful indifference. 

«Let us go back,’’ urged Fannie again; but, 
as usual, she yielded to her junior’s persuasions 
and kept on. 

At last, however, when dusk began to fall 


rather suddenly, Helen was willing to turn } 
around, and, in deference to Fannie’s fears, : 


quickened her steps. 

















‘Don’t hurry so, sis,” she cried, and, just 
as she spoke, Fannie in her haste stumbled in } 
a specially rocky place, and fell. 

For a moment, she only groaned, then she 
gasped : 

“‘T am afraid I have sprained my ankle, 
Helen.” 


“Oh, no,’ was the frightened reply. ‘Try 
to move.” 

But Fannie’s efforts were failures; she could 
not rise. 


‘‘I beg your pardon, but perhaps I can be of } 


some assistance,’’ came a voice from behind the 

crags, and the inevitable Mr. Somers sprang 

into view. 
‘Thank you,’ 


answered Helen, thoroughly 


Ones 


; sobered. ‘ My sister, I am afraid, has sprained 
; her ankle.” 

} Taking a match-case from his pocket, Mr, 
; Somers struck a light and examined the foot, 

“It may be only twisted,” he said, looking 
up. 

‘‘ How shall we get her home—we are staying 
: at the hotel,’ began Helen. ‘I wonder how far 
Sit is.” 

The young man looked grave. 
; It is growing late, or I would leave you and 
go for help.” 

“T am not afraid,’ announced Helen, but 
Fannie shivered a little. 

‘Suppose you bathe your sister’s foot—see, 
right here the water comes up,” said Mr. 
Somers. ‘Then, after a little, she may try 
moving it.’ 

Helen immediately acted on this suggestion, 
and then their “friend in need” gravely intro- 
duced himself. 

The bathing brought relief, and Fannie 
insisted on trying to start. By easy stages, 
and not without a great deal of assistance 
from her companions, she managed to progress 
slowly, and, when finally within sight of the 
hotel, was ignominiously carried by the stran- 
ger the rest of the distance, and even up to 
her room, where Mr. Torrington soon appeared, 
bewildered with anxiety. 

“IT must have gone in the wrong direction, 
girls,” he cried. ‘What does all this mean?” 
looking helplessly about. 

‘““We’re not quite dead, thanks to my photog- 
rapher,’’ replied Helen, and she proceeded to 
give her father a highly-colored account of 
their adventure, concluding with: 

“And, after he dumped poor dignified 
unhappy sis on the bed, we dismissed him 
with thanks, but no silver.” 

3 Of course, Mr. Torrington laughed at this, in 
; spite of his remorse. 

} The accident did not prove very serious, and 
in a few days Fannie was out again. In the 
} meantime, the acquaintance thus auspiciously 
} begun between Helen and the young architect, 
’by what that incorrigible young woman per- 





isisted in calling “the rescue,” progressed 
} rapidly. 

Several weeks passed away, and, one morning, 
> Mr. Torrington declared that it was necessary 
‘for him to go to Boston on business. 

‘‘Sit down, papa; I want to talk to you 
; before you start,” Fannie whispered, drawing 
} her parent into her room, and closing the door. 

‘* Well, my dear?’’ was the mild inquiry. 

$ Fannie took a low seat and faced him. 
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d him “Papa,” she began, ‘I hate to mention it, } assured her, but Fannie was gazing out of the 

but really that young architect is Helen’s 2 window. ‘Look there,’’ she exclaimed. 
his, in shadow—why, he’s taken at least a dozen; Mr. Torrington followed her glance, and saw, 
photographs of her; to be sure, she shows } just visible in the distance, a couple sitting in 
is, and them to me and.then burns them, but still—’’ } the shade of the rocks. The pair appeared 
In the “T think she has—has showed me some,” the } very comfortable. The young lady had tilted 
ciously old gentleman ventured. ‘Be thankful it isn’t } her parasol at the proper angle to shade her 
shitect, 4 portrait.”’ } eyes, while the gentleman had a little book in 
n per- Fannie shook her head. } his hand, apparently reading. 
sressed “The worst of it is, I am afraid she—she} ‘‘ Papa,’ began Fannie, suddenly, ‘‘ don’t go 
encourages him,’ the anxious sister added, } near Aunt Louisa—she is in town on business, 
orning, gravely. too. Remember,” and with this parting injunc- 
cessary “But what am I to do?” sighed her father. tion she let him depart. 

‘We might go away,’ suggested Miss Tor-} Later in the day, one of the headaches to 
to you rington. ‘ which the elder Miss Torrington was a martyr 
lrawing ‘My business isn’t finished ; you would have } overtook her, and, when Helen came in and 
1e door. to take refuge under your aunt’s wing.” ‘ gleefully announced that Mr. Somers had offered 
ry. Fannie shuddered. >to take them to ‘the island” before tea, she 


‘We will stay here,’ she cried. ‘Only } declared herself unable to go. 
hurry back.” ) «The island,’ as the natives called it, to 


“f shan't be gone overnight,’ her father ; which Helen referred, was a great rock some 
Vou. XCVI.—7. 
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distance from shore. It rose just where the; fears, to which her stately relative listened in 
cove widened into the sea, and a light-house } awful silence. At the conclusion of her niece’s 
had been built on it. story, she merely remarked : 

On hearing her sister’s decision, Helen’s brow “‘T knew you were not to be trusted with the 
clouded. Nineteen cannot easily brook disap- 3 care of these girls, William.” 
pointment. And poor Mr. Torrington uttered no contra- 

‘*Mr. Somers may be called away anytime 3 diction. 

—his arm is well—I shan’t be gone long! I; There was nothing to be done. It would be 
promised to let him take us—it may be my $ impossible to send out any boats. Probably the 
last chance of getting there,” eagerly insisted ; missing ones were safe on the island, every- 
Helen. body declared. So they waited—waited until 

Fannie remonstrated rather feebly, but she } morning. 
wanted to be quiet and alone, so the younger At the first streak of dawn, a boat appeared 
Miss Torrington, having no compunctions about } on the water. The anxious family hurried 
leaving her sister, determined to take her own } down to the shore. The light-house keeper, 
way. from the island, helped Helen out. She was 

“We are not likely to have such a clear} not only white, but speechless. 
bright day again this week,” Mr. Somers ‘That insane young feller insisted on rowin’ 
remarked, as he helped the young woman into; back last evenin’—he left the lady with my 
the boat. ‘The sea-wise tell me there is a $ wife,’’ the man explained, while Helen clung 
heavy storm in the distance.’ to her sister. <‘‘He’s all right—a fust-rate 

“You are certain it is far off?’ inquired his} sailor; no harm’s happened to him.” 
companion. ‘Not the least bit,” rang out a clear voice, 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her, adding: “I am and, from a turn in the shore, Mr. Somers made 
awfully sorry about your sister.” > his appearance in his usual serene manner. 

“It may look selfish, but really, strange as it} Then Helen astonished them all by fainting. 
may appear to one who does not know us, she ‘““We may as well submit and accompany 
likes to get rid of me,’’ Helen answered, and; Aunt Louisa to Nahant,’’ said Helen, with 
both laughed. ; unusual meekness, when she was fully recovered, 

After her sister’s departure, Miss Torrington } and Fannie answered : 
fell asleep, and awoke almost well, to find a ‘‘ Just as you please—you will suffer most.” 
storm gathering. She glanced at her watch: it At this moment, their aunt made her appear- 
was five o’clock. She hurried to the window— } ance, and addressed her youngest niece with 
certainly there was going to be a violent tem- } unusual sweetness : 
pest. In less than ten minutes, wind and “Shall I stay here with you a few days, 
rain were holding high carnival outside. Poor } girls?’’ she asked. 

Fannie! She could do nothing but await her “Do!” cried Helen, with great affability, and 
sister's return in growing anxiety. in this way the matter was settled. ‘‘I suppose 

“Were they safe? Had they reached the{ our relative’s sweetness puzzles you,” began 
island?’ She could not tell. ’ Helen, with a smile, when she and her sister 

Eight o'clock came. The rain has ceased, } were once more alone; “but Mr. Somers is 4 
but the sea still raged. Wrapping herself up, } cousin of Aunt Louisa’s husband, and is con- 
Fannie went down on the porch and looked } sidered quite a match. He asked me, in tle 
out into the darkness for her father. Two boat, to marry him, and I refused; but-—’’ here 
figures were approaching the hotel. Fannie } she stopped. 
strained her eyes—it was her father and—;} Whether Mr. Somers ever asked Helen over 
Aunt Louisa. The poor girl burst into hyster- ; again, Fannie never knew; but of this she was 

3 
3 











ical sobs. When at last she could speak } certain—two years later, her sister became Mrs. 
coherently, she gasped out explanations and’ Somers. 
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Went half the power that fills the world with terror, ; 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 5 


There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
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BY MARY LEONARD. 





young woman who came up to his standard, so 
R. BARNABAS} far as he had applied his tests. She was 
OSBORNE Was a ; remarkably pretty ; she dressed neatly; she 
very particular ; was pleasant of manner; she was apparently a 
young man. His} skilled housekeeper; but, as she was one of 
dress was always ; several servants, he could not determine whether 
immaculate; as, ; the neatness reigning in Mr. Howell Congdon’s 
indeed, his business ; premises was of her individual doing. 
required it to be—he Barnabas had in reserve a reliable test which 
being the delivery-;}he meant to apply when opportunity should 
clerk (self-titled) of a 3 offer. 
ts large steam laundry, and} ‘A peep into a girl's own private apartment 
ad ” _ his shining cleanliness allers’ll solve the riddle and tell the story,’ he 
was simply in accordance ; had been known to whisper to his intimates. “A 
with the pretensions of the employers whom he 3 girl as’ll leave her apartment everywhich way 
represented. ain’t goin’ to care, in her husband’s home, 
He liked everything about him neat as; whether school keeps or not. A maiden’s 
wax—his old horse, his wagon with its see-; private apartment orto be a very temple o’ 
sawing hood, tills, and boxes, the harness which ; neatness and shrine of purity, I hold.” 
he had oiled and polished until it was worn It was Mr. Barnabas Osborne’s intention to 
thin, and, as to his personal appearance, he } peep into Miss Connie Hurd’s room whenever he 
spared neither time nor pains to make it} found his way clear, and to shape his future 
irreproachable. He had a little room sunk course toward that bewildering damsel upon 
in the depths of an old adobe house, which, for ; the discoveries that he might make. It was a 
& small consideration, he rented of a greasy ; long time before he could see his way clear for 
Mexican woman, who made and sold tomales ; the trial. 
and chile-cancon to help her husband out with One bright January morning, Barnabas 
his seal-fishing. Old Pepita did not fill Mr. emerged from the dark doorway of his adobe 
Osborne’s ideal of a ‘landlady, though she } abode, and bent his course toward the laundry. 
claimed descent from a Spanish don who once } He walked haughtily on, not deigning to notice 
owned half Santa Barbara County; but the room } the Mexican fishermen lounging up from the 
was cheap, and it had a south window into} beach with fish for the restaurants and hotels, 
Which the sun looked, dispelling with its broad for he regarded them as a most indolent and 
hot glances the unhealthful damps of the ancient ; uncleanly class, whose worthless habits it was 
walls. Barnabas had a mirror in this room and ; a sin to encourage even by a kindly word. 
a wash-basin, and there was a faucet, which, ata} The air was pure and eool, blowing in from 
touch, poured forth floods of purest mountain ; the sea, and wafting a dense orange perfume 
water. Here he performed his ablutions and ; from every garden, for Mr. Barnabas Osborne 
attended to his wardrobe, for he had a knack } was a dweller in the city of Santa Barbara, far 
of furbishing equal to a woman’s. ; down the California coast, where roses bloom the 
Of course, as Barnabas was a single man, he } year round and it is always summer. 
had his own exaggerated ideal of what a wife} The laundry which he represented stood near 
should be. Positive and insistent was this} the wharf at the foot of State Street, and he had 
ideal, and she who aspired to become Mrs.} the pleasure of walking the length of that 
Barnabas Osborne might depend upon it that adolescent thoroughfare, past the new mansions 
she must meet a good many strict requirements. ; on Mission Ridge, past the hoary mission- 
She must be very pretty, for Barnabas had a3 church itself, with its ancient monastery and 
nervous horror of ugliness; she must be tidy } double towers, whence soft-toned bells ring. 
im dress, sweet-tempered, and an economical } quavering at the hour of prayers; past the 
and excellent housekeeper. He had found a} Arlington with its filigreed cupola and fanciful 
(133) 
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pleasure-grounds; past the brooding adobes of ; thick-lipped buds—they did not appear to 
the old town; past the pretentious San Marco, ; belong to it. The side and rear boundaries of 
and so on down to the beautiful orange-groyes ; the grounds. were defined by a wall of trained 
of the Park House, all inclosed in neglected passion-vines—twenty feet high, and at present 
pepper hedges. ; aflame with flowers of intensest crimson. By 
Very beautiful were the restless waters of the }and by, the winter tourists would stroll past, 
channel when Barnabas came into view of them; ; and then the flame would be quenched arm- 
the islands were like purple clouds on the golden ; high. The turf of the lawn was like green 
sky-line; Ana Capa lifted itself like a shadow ; velvet; along the house ran the rich candes- 
through the mists. The little lady of the wharf; cence of many blooming plants; but’ out on the 
shell-store was hanging out her parrot as he } grass no flower was permitted to grow, save a 
approached; she sang to it in liquid Spanish, } large oval of calla-lilies, pure and saintly, lift- 
but her sweet melody only called Mr. Osborne’s } ing scrolled chalices into the sunshine, as large 
attention to her rumpled hair and slip-shod 3 and perfect as ever unfolded beside the tide of 
condition. Father Nile himself. Mr. Osborne stared long 
The laundry was a large brown building, 3 at this bed; he admired callas, they were so 
which incessantly emitted puffs of hot air. } exquisitely clean. 
Mr. Osborne was forced to endure here sights; But laundry-time, though lenient, waits not 
and odors that he did not approve of, but he; long for any man, and he was driven to take 
managed to bridle his fastidiousness and submit ; his parcel of chemico-scented linen and hasten 
to that which he could ‘not alter. ’ along the walk leading to the servants’ entrance 
A long line of Chinamen were patiently ; to the back piazza, a long low latticed gallery, 
ironing at the tables as he entered, but he 3 hung with smilax and madeira-vine. 
passed them without a word. He was anti-} No one was in sight. Far in the depths of 
Chinese, as are all Pacific Coast laborers, and the house, he heard a flute-like voice singing— 
it would have seemed to him a positive sin to ‘ that was Connie at the parlor work, he knew; 
give one of them good-morning. ’ and an inchoate sound of clinking dishes in the 
It was perhaps nine o'clock, when, having distant kitchen cleared his mind of its incerti- 
systematically arranged the various family ; tude as to the cook’s whereabouts. 
washings in the tills of his wagon, Mr. He looked cautiously about. Had the very 
Osborne started on his rounds. He had a3 opportunity that he had sought so long come at 
mirror wedged between the side-boxes, and } last? A flight of stairs led from one end of the 
now and then he took a look at himself. He } verandah to a similar gallery above, and on 
was particularly shining this morning, and he } that gallery he knew that Connie’s room-door 
wore a La France rose in his buttonhole, which } and window opened. He would slip upstairs 
of itself gave grace and taste to his costume. } and peep; nobody would see him, or, if by 
Up State Street he drove to the Arlington, } chance anyone did, he would be able to explain 
and here, after securing his horse, he enjoyed 3 by saying that he was seeking some servant to 
the felicity of carrying laundered packages to } take his parcel and indorse his receipt. 
ladies, who met bim on their thresholds, attired Barnabas Osborne was not one to dally. 
in fleecy white robes, chill with the frostwork } Down went his load, and upstairs he glided, 
of fine lace. He always bowed and touched ; all unaware that he was the object of an 
his hat with his own inimitable grace at these } amused surveillance from the library window, 
encounters, and he fancied that his charm of } where a gentleman sat at a writing-desk. 
manner had impressed more than one suscep-{ Several ~indows opened on this gallery, but 
tible damsel. But he never followed up his } all were closely curtained with that reticent 
advantage, never. 


nen 





expression to the drapery which bespeaks the 
From the Arlington, he drove around the ‘ guest-chamber. Connie’s window was wide 
brow of Mission Ridge, past the old adobe} open. Mr. Osborne tiptoed up to it and looked 


monastery, and along various streets. At } —then stood aghast at what he saw. 
length he drew rein before a fine mansion of} The white muslin curtains were limply tossed 
Queen Anne architecture. } over a chair-back, and a book lay open on the 


Two orange-trees sprinkled with buds rose ’ window-sill under a feminine litter of kerchiefs, 
above the lattice-gate, which was sunk in a low } flowers, and ribbons. A low rocker stood beside 
close hedge composed of clipped rose-bushes. } the table, and on it lay the dress Connie had worn 
So evenly rounded was this hedge that it seemed 3 yesterday. The bed was not made, and on the 
overlaid with the pink and creamy blooms and } pillow reposed her garden-hat. The books 
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toppled to right and left in the book-case; her; cried she, discovering the interloper and 
wicker workstand had fallen, and the spools} retreating a step or two. 

were rolled about; a plate of fruit, rinds, and Barnabas looked at her appealingly. 
peelings, a smoky-chimneyed lamp, and a novel “IT have been waitin’ on ye, hain’t I, 
were crowded on a chair at the head of her; Connie?’ he said. ‘An’ ye’ve never knowed 
bed. No wonder Barnabas stood aghast. On; me to go thievin’, hev ye?” 

the very eve, as it were, of proposal, the lady “No, never,’’ she cried, with breathless 
of his love was revealed to him as the goddess $ promptitude. 








of disorder; why, she might have been con- ‘*Constance, listen to his explanation,” 
victed of far graver faults without paining him } remarked Mr. Congdon, coolly. ‘He said he 
so much. wanted to know what sort of a housekeeper 


With a deep sigh that really came from his } you were likely to make before he proposed 
heart—for he did like Connie immensely—he ; Marriage, so he took this opportunity to peep 
would have turned away ; but a hand fell lightly {in your room. I caught him. Now, isn’t this 
on his shoulder; and drew him in the opposite ; an extraordinary story?’ 
direction. He looked around, startled. There Connie bethought herself of the condition of 
stood Mr. Howell Congdon. her room. With a dismayec cry, she darted 

“Well, my fine fellow, you have begun your } through the hall doorway, and, the next instant, 
tricks in season this morning,’’ said that gentle- ; folds of muslin swept over the window. 
man ; “what is your business up here, please? } Barnabas regarded his captor triumphantly. 
I always like to be explicit with you light-: ‘‘ Ye see, she don’t deny it. It’s hopin’ ye'll 
fingered gentry. Out with it.” let me go now, fur I’ve been here a good bit, 

Mr. Osborne, so taken at a disadvantage, {and the beast don’t admire to stand any too 
found it impossible to speak. He could only } well. She’s probly dragged the cart harf a 
stammer. street with brakes down, an’ I'll be held fur 

“Very well, if you have no explanation to } damages.” 
offer, I'll send for the marshal or his deputy—; Mr. Congdon smiled. 

I don’t suppose there's @ poljceman in all this; ‘You have not by any means proved your 
blessed town.” innocence, my fine fellow, and I’ve no doubt I 

Barnabas squirmed under the restraining } could make out an admirable case against you 
hand. A policeman! Great heavens! The} incourt. But, as I'm pretty sure that you tell 
law might make him out a thief! the truth, and that it really was your unheard-of 





“ 


“Oh, sir—don’t, sir; I was only—this is } inquisitiveness that got you into this scrape, 
Connie Hurd’s room, ain’t it?’ he cried, 3 there is no reason why I should not let you go. 
wildly, expostulating against detention with } Only you must agree to one thing first.” 
both knees and elbows. ‘I’m her admirer, ye “T’ll agree beforehand,” cried the delivery- 
see, and I did want to find out what sort o’ } clerk, listening anxiously for outside sounds; 
housekeeper she’s likely to make, and this was ; ‘‘I'm sure I heern the beast. Let me go, sir, 
the only way, fur I’ve allers held that, as a girl { afore she have the wagin stove up.” 
keeps her room, she’ll keep her house. That’s «You are not to say one word of this out- 
what I’m here fur—I swear to gracious it is—ask { rageous escapade to outsiders,” said Howell 
“em to the laundry—ask Connie herself if I’m 3 Congdon, sternly. ‘She will not wish it 
like to be thievin’ round. Don’t ye believe ; talked of, nor will you, I suppose. It would 
me, sir?’ he added, despairingly, for the $ render you a public laughing-stock if repeated, 
incredulity of Mr. Congdon’s expression only ; and—TI don’t know—Californians are very 
deepened with the progress of his tale. impulsive, and the people might get an idea 

“It is a remarkable story,’’ the gentleman $ that you had injured the girl somehow, and 
remarked. ‘I cannot believe that a sane man } determine upon a summary punishment.” 


would do so unheard-of a thing. However, $ «Oh, I’ve no intention of tellin’,” gasped the 
here comes Constance. Constance Hurd, have ; alarmed Barnabas; ‘’twouldn’t be honorable.”’ 
you any acquaintance with this singular ‘So it wouldn’t—nor safe. Now—scatter!” 
person ?”’ 3 


Mr. Congdon smiled as he watched Barnabas 
A very pretty girl, with damask-rose cheeks } hasten down the stairs and along the walk to 
and lovely brown eyes, came along the gallery ’ the street, a peculiar smile of quiet amusement 
toward them, swinging a brush and singing} that his face often wore. He was a student of 
softly. human nature. Being very wealthy, he could 
“My goodness! It’s Barnabas Osborne,” } afford the luxury of a hobby, and he chose this 
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instead of bugs or rocks or books or political 
economy. 

As for Connie, after she had shut away her 
room from those peering eyes, she stood in the 
middle of the floor and looked about her in 
bewilderment. 

“It's all my good-nature,” she said, aloud ; 
“if I hadn’t gone to make the pudding and 
tart for cook, my room would have been in 
order. There was the vegetable-cart, and the 
cold meats for lunch, and then it was time to 
do my own work, and all because cook had a 
headache—and who supposed anybody would 
come prying here? I don’t care for Barnabas 
Osborne; but Mr. Congdon—how he will despise 
me!’’ and she dropped into a chair and stared 
dolefully about. 

For the first time since she came to Santa 
Barbara, a feeling of home-sickness struck 
Connie. She thought of the white farm-house 
in the midst of the Illinois cornfields where 
her parents dwelt, and with all her heart she 
longed to be with them, though it was winter 
there now, and the snow lay billowing every- 
where. 

She had longed to see California, and, in spite 
of opposition, in spite of the fact that she knew 
nobody there, and had scarcely enough money 
for her journey, she determined to come. 

‘TI can keep house, mother, and do every sort 
of work,’ she had said, bravely. ‘‘I propose 
to get a good place, give satisfaction, and spend 
one winter, at least, in the land of perpetual 
summer.”’ 

‘‘But you are a teacher, child,’ her mother 
had objected. ‘To think of pa’s and my little 
girl goin’ out as somebody’s help. We didn’t 
send ye to school till you gradiwated for this, 
Con.” 

But Connie had carried her point, as she always 
did with her indulgent parents, and the first day 
of December saw her land safely from the little 
coast steamer at the wharf of Santa Barbara. 
Should she ever forget how lovely the city of 
palms and roses looked that first morning? And 
it had been growing lovelier, because dearer, 
ever since. 

The Santa Ynez Mountains looming along the 
northern sky, with their changing tawny lights, 
were wonderful to her, who had never lived in 
the mountain shadows before, but not more so 
than the restless sea and the beaches and wave- 
sculptured cliffs, for she had never seen the sea 
until now. 

Connie was an energetic little body, and she 
soon found an intelligence-office, in which she 
had barely taken her seat before she was snapped 


up by Howell Congdon’s housekeeper for ‘second 
girl,” so that she found a good place within two 
hours after she touched Santa’ Barbara soil, and 
there she had remained ever since. 

She had been wonderfully happy. The serene 
winter weather, broken only by slow soft rains 
that whitened the mountain-tops, but turned 
the valleys and foot-hills velvet-green, and 
spangled them with poppies and verbenas and 
corn-flowers ; the old, old pepper-trees, drooping 
their ferny tresses over the streets; the big- 
trunked blue-leaved eucalyptus; the acacias, 
the palms, the lopped vineyards where trans- 
lucent muscats grew; the frosted olive-groves, 
the almond and orange and walnut orchards, 
all seemed to her component parts of an Eden 
on earth. 

She could never accustom herself to gather- 
ing heliotrope and tea-roses as freely as she 
chose, and wearing them continually as she did 
syringas and lilacs at home; while the callas 
springing profusely in every damp place in the 
grounds, and the crimson glory of the passion- 
flowers, were a ceaseless wonder to her. 

Mr. Howell Congdon was at once greatly 
entertained by the pretty second-girl’s raptur- 
ous admiration of everything Californian. He 
was an Easterner himself, who had brought a 
consumptive young wife here to die, and after- 
ward had tarried, partly because the grave in 
the cemetery on the cliffs made the place dear 
to him, partly because he too liked the yellow 
mountains, the sunny channel, and the far-off 
islands floating like clouds on the sea. His 
interest was aroused by Connie’s raptures; he 
studied her, as he did everyone with whom he 
came in contact; after the episode of Barnabas, 
he studied her the more. He was satisfied—nay, 
gratified—to find that that singular incident and 
her lover's consequent dereliction made no 
difference in her appearance and demeanor; 
she was a little shamefaced before him at first, 
but this soon wore away. 

His interest in her as a subject of study led 
him to join her sometimes when she went for: 
walk, up the Mission Canyon with its filmy 
3 falls and overlooking adobe huts, feathered 

around with pampas-grass; over Montecito 
3 way; up to the mossy shades of the live-oaks 
} on the cliffs, or down to Castle Rock, where 
3 she loved to sit and watch the tawny mountains 
Samm rosy-purple as the sun went down. At 
$ these times, she amused him still more by her 
;apt remarks, her gayety, her joyful views of 
life. 

People stared when they saw the pair, and 
wondered if the exclusive Mr. Congdon were 
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not surpassing himself in eccentricity by such Orizala is due going south, and I wish to take 
public attention to his servant; had the man passage on her.’’ 
gone crazy at last? ; The amused smile deepened on Mr. Congdon’s 
Among others, Mr. Barnabas Osborne opened lips. 
his eyes very wide. And Connie looked so} “Going away? Why, it’s winter yet in 
pretty and so dainty and fine withal, that he; Illinois. Drifts, and icicles, and that sort of 
forgot the episode of the bed-room, and tried ; thing—an unpleasant contrast to all this. I 
to make friends with her. She repulsed his; think you will reconsider that decision.” 
advances coldly, and, swelling with rage, the ; She bent her brows wrathfully. 
malevolent creature threw out spiteful hints | ‘You have a lower opinion of me then the 
and innuendoes which, as they concerned the } others,’ she answered. ‘‘ You will see.’ 
prominent Howell Congdon, flew about like } Then she was gone, and Howell Congdon 
thistledown on an autumn wind, and, the first walked slowly back to his library, ruminating 
thing Connie knew, people were glancing oddly ; as he went. 
at her—the few friends she had made were; In the morning, Connie rose early, and, wrap- 
giving her the cut direct, and, as a climax to ; Ping herself in a long cloak, went down Chapala 
her troubles, the housekeeper treated her to a} } Street to Castle Rock, for a last look at the 
motherly talk, the gist of which was that her} channel waters. The tide was in, breaking 
reputation was blemished, and she must leave ; heavily on the cliffs and about the rock; she 
or the other servants would. } found it necessary to climb the ridge and 
Poor Connie! Must this be the outcome of } descend to her favorite seat, instead of ascend- 
her pleasant Californian winter? And she } ;ing as usual. She perched herself on the 
was blameless! She had meant no harm. She ; extreme summit; all around leaped the waves, 
had thought her employer very kind to notice } licking at her with tongues of yellow spume. 
her. ’ A fog lay over Montecito, and through it the 
She cried nearly the whole day, and only 3 mountains were visible in sections—here a peak, 
dried her tears when a cloudy sunset looked } there a shoulder, beyond a great black bulk. 
in at her window and drew her out upon the} The islands were not visible; the depression 
gallery. She leaned over the rail and gazed} toward Ventura, from which the sun would 
and forgot her trouble. Before her, fragments ; bound at its rising, showed a clear sky, stained 
of drifting cloud were steeped in crimson } a tearful crimson. She sat there very quietly, 
color, but the stippled reaches to southward ; enjoying the balmy Wind, and printing every 
showed indescribable amber and violet tints } detail of the scene upon her memory for dream- 
on their cool-gray rubble. The tranquil sea; ing over in days to come. A dark-skinned 
mirrored every sky-hue, and through it the ;seal-fisherman passed her, and an Indian 
rollers passed like palpitations of white fire. ; woman going early to work, but they scarcely 
The mountains were half veiled in thin-drawn } glanced at her; in this city of tourists, a lone 
mists—the rugose peaks stood out assertively } female perched on the rocks at sunrise is no 
above, catching the brightness on their black- } unusual sight. 
green shoulders and ruddy combs. Again and ’ A dull resentment filled her mind toward the 
again the sunlight pulsed through the glorified ; man whose patronage had brought this trouble 
sky, but at length the coming of a shadow 3 onher. He was to blame for her having to leave 
dulled the splendors; the mountains gathered ; Santa Barbara, for the mortification which she 
themselves back into the gloom, and she did must carry to her Illinois home. She thought 
not need to look at the purple hills to westward } she hated him, that she never wanted to see him 
to know that the sun was down. again. 
She turned with a sigh to go in, and con- ‘‘Constance Hurd, what have you run away 
fronted Mr. Congdon. from your work for? This is no place for you 
“Gorgeous, was it not? We don’t often get: at this time of the morning.” 
them; but, when we do, we are recompensed. She needed not to look around to know who 
Don’t be ina hurry; I want to tell you of an 3 spoke. 
odd old Spanish woman whom I saw on Ana Capa; ‘I have no work to do in Santa Barbara, 
Street to-day.” and it’s nobody’s business where I am,’ she 
answered, gazing straight ahead. ‘If you 
> must know, I came down for a farewell look at 
“Mr. Congdon,” she said, quietly, “I am}the beach. I shall be very busy between now 
going to start for home to-morrow. The steamer { and noon.” 





She retreated with an impatient movement, 
then stopped. 
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He advanced over the rocks, and sat down at; that solemn scrutiny she grew very white; her 
her side. lashes trembled, but she could not withdraw her 
“Then you are determined to go? I gave you } eyes from the magnetic hold of that probing gaze, 
credit for better sense, Constance Hurd,’ he; ‘Ah, Connie, you understand me at last,’’ he 
said, smiling grimly. said, releasing her and stepping from her path. 
Connie’s eyes flashed fire. ‘“Now go home and prepare for your journey, 
«I have come to my senses at last, you mean. } if you dare.”’ 
I have been an idiot all along, letting myself be But she stood motionless. 
made an object for your amusement and every-} ‘1 dare, of course,”’ she replied, breathlessly. 
one else's ridicule. I enjoyed my surroundings 3 ‘‘ How strangely you act. What do you mean?” 
so heartily, and was so unconscious in my igno- “You know what I mean, but I will put it 
rance of any seeming wrong, that I kept on 3 into words,” he said, gently, no amused smile 
provoking talk, when, if I had known, wild $} in his eyes now: ‘Constance, I did not realize, 
horses wouldn’t have dragged me out. It was } until this nonsensical gabble started up, how 
too bad of you, Mr. Congdon.” greatly I had come to prize you—how essential 
Silence followed, broken only by the boom- } you are to my happiness. I knew you would 
ing of the surf underneath them. Finally } want to leave—I knew, by the ache at my neart 
Congdon spoke: when I thought of it, that I could not let you 
“It will be horrible there, Constance Hurd. 3 leave. I knew, little girl, that I am in love 
I know how it is in the month of February— } with you, and have been ever since that puppy 
drifts over the fences, sleet, rain, floods, mud; Osborne cut such a figure at your window last 
fathomless. You'll probably die of pneumonia; December. I am older than you, Connie, but I 
before you become re-acclimated. Take my ; am young in heart, and, if you will be my wife, 
advice, Constance; let the tongues wag, but $I will see that you don’t regret it.” 
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stay here.” “Your wife?” 
The girl got up and looked down at him with Connie almost toppled over into the break, in 
angry eyes. her surprise: “Oh, sir, I am only a servant- 
‘*T came out here to watch the sun rise for > girl!” 
the last time, but I see ‘that you will not let me ; “And, if you are, it does not matter,” he 
do it in peace. Allow me to pass, Mr. Congdon. ; replied. ‘But you are fully my equal in intelli- 
I want no more conversation with you.”’ 3 gence and education. I know that you are 4 


He rose then; but, instead of stepping aside, ; teacher incognito; a pretty Minerva playing 
he took both her hands in one of his, and, with ? the role of Hebe to my poor Jupiter. Come, 
the other, lifted her face so that he could look } no more hesitancy. Your eyes tell me what 
long and searchingly through her clear eyes’ your lips refuse to speak. But I will have my 
into her very soul. } answer from them, if they are mute.” 

The color swept to her brow at first, but under; And he bent and took a kiss. 
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A Joyous gladsome gala day ! I wonder where did the fairies go! 
My heart is beating a roundelay But little I care, still less I know, 
Set to a merry tune; And I never could stay to think. 
The sun is bright, the skies are blue, 
The world is fair, and friends are true, The honey-bee sips, the robin sings 
And life is a rosy June. For baby-robin to try his wings, 
While mother hovers over ; 
Free as the rollicking mountain air, Mother-bird proud sings cheerily, 
I’m happy any and every where, And the laden bee wings wearily 
For care and I are strangers— Away from the last red clover. 
The birds are singing in glade and grove 
Of sunny skies and happy love, The birds are glad, but not so gay 
Where joy and I are rangers. As the heart that dances every way 
To a set of merry measures ; 
From the mossy spring that bubbles up, °*Tis a joyous gladsome gala day! 
I slake my thirst from the leafy cup, Go on, go on with your roundelay, 
Where the fairies used to drink— 3 For life is full of pleasures ! 
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IN ST. TAMMANY PARISH. 





BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’’ ETC. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 532. 


VI. 

EW people brook defeat ; 
Osborne found the} 
sensation novel, and, 
to a certain extent, 
humiliating. Phils 
Dearborne went away, 
and he was left alone 
with his own thoughts. 

He had carefully 
avoided the Magruder 
lands, looking upon 
them as the scene of his defeat, but, one day in 
early July, having tramped along six miles, sud- 
denly recognized the grove of pines through § 
which he had watched the drover passing with 
his great herd. He drew himself up with a start, 
exclaiming .under his breath: ‘By George!” 
And then he laughed, as if amused; and then 
he stood still a minute, tugging at the ends of 
his mustache, a quizzieal expression filling his § 
brown eyes, as he recalled their interview and } 
the cool calmness with which Miss Magruder had 3 
set aside his friendly advances. 

There were frogs croaking, off in the bit of } 
swamp-land lying near the river; and there was 
the sound of the pines, and the yellow sunlight | 
glinting long-rayed; and all was just what it 
had been two weeks before. As if to add to the 
deception, there came, afar off, the same soft 
herding-cry : 

“ Whilloa—loa—loa! Hulloa—loa—loa!’’ 

Osborne could hear, coming nearer, the same 
trampling of hoofs. He began to feel that he 
must see Miss Magruder standing close by; but 
the figure which he thought hers resolved itself 
into a tall charred stump—remnant of a forest 
burned years before. 

“ Whilloa-loa-loa! Hulloa—loa—loa!”’ $ 

Nearer, nearer. ; 

Would he, when life closed, look back to that $ 
¢ry as the solemn chord of a dirge or the glad } 
note of a victory? ; 

He listened, standing and gazing idly forward. ‘ 
The herd appeared in the far distance; the call : 
wound softly ; the forest of horns rose and fell, 
surging onward. Now Osborne could see the } 
‘drover, young Kallade. In these two weeks, he} 


had met the young fellow, a herdsman thrifty 
yet apathetic, after the fashion of his people. 

«« Whilloa—loa—loa !”’ 

Onward they came, surging past. 

Osborne watched, marking again the sudden 
turn eastward. 

** Whilloa—” 

The call was never finished. 

A sharp cry, and then another, fell like 
agonies into the soft music. 

The cattle turned. They scattered wildly. 

Young Kallade dashed past. 

Even in that moment, Osborne marked the 
whiteness of the set face. He too rushed 
forward. He did not know what had happened. 
The confusion and the noise were deafening. 

As he reached the spot where the cattle had 
turned, he saw something white lying huddled 
in a heap on the ground, and a little black figure 
dancing about, waving, and shouting lustily. 
Kallade, cracking his whip, was passing round 
and round in circles, warding off the excited 
cattle. In the white heap, Osborne recognized 
the fair face and golden head of Lorelei. He 
bent over, lifted the young girl, straightened 
the tall form, and laid it down softly. A faint 
groan came from her pale lips. 

“We wuz er-hidin’! We wuz er-hidin’! 
We wuz er-hidin’!” shrieked the little darkey, 
continuing his wild dance. 

‘*Be quiet!’’ said Osborne, sternly. 
that noise! Stand still!” 

The little fellow obeyed. He was the picture 
of terror: his black skin, in its pallor, looked 
as if powdered with ashes, his eyes rolled, and 
he shook when he stood, obedient to Osborne’s 
command. 

“We wuz—we wuz,” continued the child, 
while Osborne knelt, examining the uncon- 
scious girl, ‘‘we wuz er-hidin’ from you, 
Mars’r Osborne; en’—en’, w’en I seen de cows 
er-tunnin’, I—I wuz skeert; en’—en’ I run 
out, en’—en’ dey wuz all roun’; en’ Miss 


“Stop 


, 


Lor’ly, she try cotch me en’ pull me out, 
en’—en’ dat’s all.” 

‘Will you be quiet?’ exclaimed Osborne, 
while he thought: “So, then, I have brought 
a new trouble to these people.” 


(189) 
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It had been impossible to do more than 
stand guard over the girl while the cattle at 
hither and thither; but now, when Osborne 
saw that they were more quietly gathering 
together and moving away, he gladly hailed 
the approach of Kallade. 

“Is she dead?’ asked the latter, throwing 
himself from his horse. 

‘No; [think only an arm broken. Where's 
that rascal? He's gone to give the alarm. 
Mount your horse, Kallade. Break the news 
to the ladies. Tell them it’s not much. Bring 
@ mattress. Ride quick.’ 

“An unnecessary injunction, that last,’ 
thought Osborne, as he saw Kallade remount 
and disappear like a flash. 

“Poor little girl. Yes, Sambo’s a nice pro- 
tector—quite sufficient, Zounds! I wish they’d 
come. I can’t stand a fainting woman—it’s 
horrible. Poor little girl—I wonder why you 
wanted to hide from me. Feel as if I watched 
by the dead, and those pines sang a requiem. 
I wonder how she'll bear it? The light of her 
life stricken. Her white face will be whiter— 
Here they come. No—yes— Thank God!” 

The ‘‘they”’ was only Kallade. He came 
galloping forward, a small mattress rolled and 
carried on the saddle. 

«‘Where’s the aunt? Where’s Miss Magruder?”’ 
asked Osborne, hurriedly, while the other let the } 
mattress drop and swung from his horse. 

“That rascal was before me,’’ muttered Kal- 
lade, through white lips, ‘‘and frightened the 
grandmother into what may be her death. Poor 
darlin’— poor darlin’! It’s me, little one—it’s 
me.” 

His voice was broken, and Osborne marked 
the tremor of the long brown hands as they 
straightened the mattress beside the outstretched 
girl. 

‘“‘Do you take the feet,’’ said Osborne. “I 
must manage this arm. I know what to do— 
I have studied surgery. So, slowly. So—that 
will do. Now, steady and even.” 

Kallade had lapsed into silence. He moved 
like an automaton, carefully obedient to all} 


aan 








misery, her brightly-turbaned head swaying like 
a slowly-moving pendulum. 

“She is not dead. She will soon recover. 
She has moaned several times,’’ said Osborne, 
pitying the anguish written on the wizened 
black face. ‘‘They’re coming now. See—they 
have brought a gate, and we shall carry Miss 
Lorelei home.” 

She did not reply, and ceased her monotonous 
swaying only when the girl was lifted on the 
improvised litter and the sad little procession 
moved through the woods. As they reathed the 
lane, two more colored men met them; back of 
these, Sambo, dodging in and ‘out among the 
twists of the green-vined fence. Osborne hushed 
also their exclamations, and they followed, awed 
into silence. 

A few long sun-rays fell, like blood-dyed fingers, 
across the still figure, as they passed beneath 
the trees, The negroes helped steady the litter 
when they gained the steps, and Miss Magruder 
came forth and met them on the gallery, and 
directed that they should carry the girl through 
a long opened window and into a bed-room on 
the right of the hall. She was quiet and calm 
as when Osborne had first met her on that same 
spot; only the face seemed stilled into marble— 
whiter, if possible, than Lorelei’s—and her 
hand, which accidentally touched his while 
they were laying the girl on the bed, was quite 
as cold. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Osborne, gently. 
‘‘We shall soon bring her to consciousness.” 

Miss Magruder raised her hand warningly, 
pointed toward a half-opened door leading into 
the adjoining chamber, and then toward the 
gallery. 

‘‘ My mother is ill.’ She breathed the words 
—they were scarcely spoken; but, even while 
they passed her lips, the door moved, opened 
wide, and the blind woman appeared. She 
staggered as she came forward without her 
cane, and Osborne, stepping rapidly toward 
her and speaking rapidly, seated her in a chair 
while he talked: 

‘‘Madam, your grandaughter is not seriously 











Osborne’s directions—but, after that one glance } injured. She has broken her left arm. If you 
at the girl’s white face, did not look again. } will let me, I will do all that is needed; I have 
An old colored man, followed by an old studied surgery. Your friend tells me your 
colored woman, both breathless from running, ; physician lives twenty miles away. He cannot 
now appeared. Osborne, hushing their cries } be here till to-morrow morning. Give me per- 
of dismay and grief, dispatched the man with } mission. See: she is coming to consciousness. 
Kallade to bring a door—a gate—a shutter— Let me set the broken arm. I have set a great 
anything suitable for a litter. ’ many, I pledge my word as a Christian.” 
While awaiting their return, the woman seated} The sightless face turned toward him a profile 
herself on the ground, and, folding her arms } delicate but hard in its clear outlines, and per- 
over her bosom, rocked back and forth in dumb } haps a rejection might have followed Osborne's 
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earnest appeal; but, at this moment, a low moan { heart-trouble—I suppose you know,’’ she went 
swept plaintively through the hushed room: it; on, in low monotone. “You saw one of the 


entered the heart of the stern woman, stirred the 
innermost depths, and sent a wave of anguish 
over the hard face. Silently Osborne put forth 
his hand, laid it on the hand of his uncle’s 
enemy, then as silently turned away to his work. 

Kallade went heavily from the room, pausing 
in the long open window to say hoarsely : 

“T’m out yonder, if you need me.”’ 

He carried away a sad picture in his loyal 
heart: A great four-poster bed, all draped with 
white; mosquito-net thrown back of white pil- 
lows; a white figure, stretched death-like; and 
a great mass of gold hair, lying like a blotch 
of dim sunlight on the white quilt. Over this 
bent the marble face of Miss Magruder, and, 
beside it, Osborne’s handsome head. 

Three hours later, Lorelei slept quietly, and 
Osborne came forth and stood on the old gallery. 

A mist rising from the river below had crept 
up under the trees and about the house. The 
moon, shining above, sifted a pale light here 
and there between the dusk arches, and every- 
where fireflies were gleaming. Behind him, the 
great hall-door and the long windows of the 
room where Lorelei rested stood opened, and 
a pale-gold light streamed forth across the dark 
gallery. The moonlit mist shut off all the 
world, as if the old house behind him, with its 
sorrowful memories, the blind woman, the pale 
Lucretia, the gold-crowned Lorelei, were the 
home and the beings of some fairy-tale crooned 
by a nursery-fire into childish wonder-listening 
ears. He leaned on the gallery-rail and bent 
forward, looking into the silvery mist, pain and 
pleasure struggling in his heart, even as the 
moonlight with the mist. 

“She must be told. It may not be much; 
only—”’ And then his thought was suddenly 
broken, for he could feel Miss Magruder coming 
through the opened window—could hear her 
light step touching the bare floor. 

“IT have come to talk with you, Mr. Osborne. 
Aunt Sophie is watching. I think it may be 
better to go to the other end of the gallery. 
Our voices may disturb Lorelei. She is sleeping 
quietly,” 

Osborne followed, as she softly moved away. 

“No, I will not sit down, thank you,” she 
answered, when he placed his hand on a chair. 
“I think we are both tired of sitting.” And 
80 she remained standing, half leaning against 
one of the gallery-pillars while she talked. 











attacks that day when—when your overtures 
for peace were rejected,’ she continued, after 
the very faintest pause. ‘I thought she was 
dying this evening. Sambo said Lorelei had been 
killed, and mother fell. Yes, I thought Lorelei 
was dead, and so I staid with mother: for | 
thought she was going too. It is a surprise 
to find that both are well, comparatively. 1 hope 
Gilbert Kallade will be able to get the drugs you 
need. He will ride all night. It is a long ride 
—forty miles altogether—but nothing to him: 
especially nothing where Lorelei is concerned, 
for they are quite as if plighted lovers. You 
read aright that evening, Mr. Osborne. And now 
I want to ask: Have you any other directions 
to give? Because, if not, your room—” 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Osborne, ‘‘I have—well, 
no directions to give, but— I want to say that 
perhaps your niece may be confined to the 
house a long time; at least, she will need care 
a long time.” 

“You are hiding something from me,’’ said 
Miss Magruder. ‘Do not be afraid. Speak out 
plainly. Tell the worst.” 

There was no emotion in the voice; but 
Osborne could see that she was leaning more 
heavily against the pillar, and, through the 
mist, could trace the outline of the head, bend- 
ing a little as if in deep attention, and the eyes 
watching with earnest expectancy. 

‘‘T am hiding nothing,’ he answered. ‘I am 
not quite sure yet, but I fear—well, the shoulder 
has been severely wrenched—the left shoulder— 
and it may be weeks before Miss Lorelei resumes 
her wanderings. I wish you would tell me 
something of her health: Will she be able to 
bear the confinement? Has she a good consti- 
tution ?” 

Miss Magruder did not immediately answer ; 
perhaps she wanted to be sure that she could 
speak without showing emotion. At any rate, 
the voice did not tremble as she told how the 
child, at first a pale weakling, had gradually 
developed into the girl, slender but healthy. 

“Of course,’ concluded Miss Magruder, 
“IT gave great care to Lorelei. Naturally, she 
is precious to her grandmother and to me, 
for she is the last of our family. Had we 
not better call in our physician ?”’ 

‘“«Kallade will bring him to-morrow. I gave 
the order. I had no opportunity to speak with 
you, so took the liberty myself. I knew, at 


“Lorelei is so quiet, I thought I might venture} any rate, that you would feel better satisfied 
to leave her a little while. And mother too,”’ ; to have your own physician examine the child. 
she added, as in after-thought. ‘‘ Mother has; Meantime, if you allow, I will stay all night, 
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and meet him to-morrow. I would like to 
know his opinion of the case.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Miss Magruder, stretching 
forth her slender hand through the mist. 

As Osborne clasped it, cool and soft, in his 
strong palm, a firefly fell gleaming among the 
pale fingers, like the brilliant stone of a ring. 

“The seal of our peace, is it not?’ asked 
Osborne. 

‘A baptism of fire,’’ said Miss Magruder, 
withdrawing her hand. ‘Is not all good 
founded on suffering? Is not all good baptized 
in fire?” 

‘Perhaps. At least,’’ said Osborne, “I do 
not wonder that you have taken up this creed. 
We all look at life through the creeds which 
our own lives have taught. And yours has 
been the creed of suffering.” 

«I have read of men, if I have not lived 
among them,’’ responded Miss Magruder. “It 
seems to me, the whole history of the world, 
the histories of nations, repeat the same creed. 
Even the birth into a higher life, even death, 
is a great pain, a baptism through fire. I 
wonder whether it follows us there?’ 

The cold even voice had resolved itself into 


soft dreamy tones. Osborne fancied that he} Osborne and apparently quite 


could see the great eyes gazing questioningly 
into the dimness of the moonlit haze. The 
face was turned now outward and toward the 
sloping hill, where the tree-trunks showed like 
blurred silhouettes. 

“Then,” he said, bending slightly nearer, 
“then you do not find it strange that this 
peace, this burial of the sword, comes through 
suffering? You do not find it strange that 
I am here under your roof through the suffer- 
ing of the one you love?” 

‘No,’ she replied, still in the same quiet 
tone, ‘“‘no. Lorelei herself came to me through 
suffering, through death: her mother died when 
she was born, her father when she was but four 


years old. Death laid this jewel in my heart.” ; 


“And,” persisted Osborne, “you do not 
reproach me? You do not say: ‘It was from 
you she was hiding when the pain came. 
Lo! this too is the work of an Osborne’?”’ 

«“No,’ again replied Miss Magruder, this 





the gallery, and Osborne beside her, ‘I sometimes 
think the faith of the ancients is, to a certain 
extent, our own. We do not believe in the three 
women, with distaff and thread, weaving lives 
as they will; but surely we must believe that 
something beyond our own puerile power weaves 
our lives. Else why are you here to-night?” 
she questioned, in a clear whisper, as she 
stepped through the window and into the dim 
gold light of the sick-r0oom. 





Vil. 

Tue family physician was quite content. He 
arrived at noon next day, pronounced Osborne's 
work excellent, discovered the supposed wrench, 
advised great care, assured grandmother and 
aunt that he did not hesitate to leave his charge 
in Osborne’s skillful hands, would call in the 
course of the next week, and, having thus fairly 
established Osborne as acting physician, left the 
sick-room. 

He was an odd little man—short, thick-set— 
face weatherbeaten through long drives and 
exposure, surrounded with a stubby growth of 
gray whisker—eyes keen and twinkling. He 
stood a moment on the gallery, talking to 

; heedless of 
: Miss Magruder’s presence: ‘‘Queer mixture 
that,” he said, gruffily, and, as he spoke, point- 
S ing with his thumb toward the sick-room. 
“Gritty but weak—tough but tender.” 

$  « How do you mean?” asked Osborne. 
‘‘Ttalian mother and sick American father. 
} Don’t you see?’ 

b«s Miss Lorelei seems a remarkably healthy 
} girl,” said Osborne. 

3 Yes, yes; but—’’ the old man screwed up 
> his face, ‘‘ don’t like such mixtures. Look at her 
Seyes. What gives that queer light? See? It's 
}a kind of fight between the mother’s black 
} eyes and the father’s blue. Just so—body and 
> mind—” 

‘I don’t understand what you mean,’ 
} observed Osborne, glancing a little uneasily 
; toward Miss Magruder. 

; Qh,” continued the doctor, lifting his eye- 
} brows, ‘‘ you needn’t fear Miss Lucretia. We've 
talked the matter over before, and—’’ here he 








time a nameless something in the tone which; pulled at the beard on his chin, ‘and I'm 
Osborne could not fathom; “I should rather ‘inclined to think, if we two hadn’t put our 
blame myself. It was I who forbade her speak- } heads together, the little one wouldn’t be here 
ing to you. But we will not talk of all this, >now. I mean this,” said the doctor, removing 
Mr. Osborne,” she added, as if arousing herself} his hand from the beard and lifting an impres- 
from reverie into activity. ‘‘The facts are here, } sive finger: ‘that child’s nature is all impulse, 
and with them we must deal. The source—the } like her mother’s, and there’s a great deal of 
cause—that is beyond our knowledge. I some- 3 the father’s depth about her, too, and — well, 


times think,’’ she went on, moving slowly down } I’ve studied her pretty well. It seems to me, if 
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ever that strong nature is roused up and disap- ; face, ‘‘I think that you had better kill me, since 
pointed—well, if she sets her heart~on any-;I was the cause, since it was from me she was 
thing, it will be with a mighty strong will, and } hiding.” 





‘ghe’ll die if ‘she don’t get it, probably. Now,; ‘I wish to G— I could—no, no—I don’t 


for instance, she’s just one of the sort that, if} mean it.” 

she’s ever homesick, she'll just fade away and} The words came like a sudden cry of wrath, 
die, yet I'll warrant she didn’t groan when you } followed by a wail of anguish. 

set that arm.” ’ Osborne regarded him with unfeigned surprise 

“No,” said Osborne, thoughtfully. —then suddenly a light dawned. 

“Well, that sort of grit she has a plenty. of, ‘‘See here,” he said, quickly, laying a detain- 
but t’other—” The doctor snapped his fingers ; ing hand on the bridle, for Kallade had motioned 
in the air—‘‘that much for her life.’ as if to go. ‘See here—you’re jealous. Now 

“The probabilities are,” said Osborne, giving ; listen. Miss Lorelei is to me only a pretty 
a swift glanee toward Miss Magruder, “the ; child. She would no more suit me as a com- 
probabilities are that her future will be smooth } panion than—than that little bird on the tree 
and unruffled.”’ syonder. I pledge my word,” he added, 

““We don’t any of us know,”’ said the doctor, ; earnestly. 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders. ‘ Well, g “Well,” responded the other, his face clear- 
good-bye, Mr. Osborne. Good-bye, Missing as he looked into Osborne’s sincere eyes, 
Lucretia. Glad the old trouble’s laid away. | ‘‘T reckon you speak truth. Yes, Mr. Osborne, 
Don’t neglect my charges. If there’s any }I must believe you; but, if you knew what it 
change before next week, let me know. Good- } was to love anyone as I love Lorelei, and to. 
bye.” hecyy another man set right the bad your own 
“She is determining that the future shall be § cattle had done—” 
smooth—she is determining that Kallade shall ‘« Yes,’’ responded Osborne, soothingly, ‘‘ only 
marry her niece,’ thought Osborne, while he} remember that I am setting right the misery | 
glanced at the white face of Miss Magruder, ; myself caused through my uncle years ago, 
strangely set and hard as she entered the old} since it was just for the sake of this enmity 
hall, dark even at noon with the twilight of ; that the aunt told Lorelei she wasn’t to speak 
tree-shadows. to me.” 

He whistled to himself while he thoughtfully; ‘‘That’s another side to the question, and J 
walked away home. He had refused Miss; reckon as good a one,” said Kallade, thought- 
Magruder’s offer of a horse. fully. “Ill try to think of it. You see,’’ he 

Kallade was riding slowly down the lane. ; Went on, turning his honest face toward Osborne 
His whole bearing betokened weariness. —all alight it was, and tender with the thought 
Osborne shouted and called him by name, and } Of his love—‘‘you see, it all looks too bright 
the young fellow waited till he came near. and too good to be true. It seems to me I love 

“I say,” cried Osborne, “cheer up. You; her so that it’s wicked—right down wicked. 
heard what the doctor said. We'll soon have } She’s jes like my heart—there ain’t a bit left 
her out.” here,” and he struck his breast with his brown 

“Yes,” responded the other, heavily, “yes, I 3 hand, ‘it’s all like gone into her. It seems to 
know you'll do your best; but—” he paused, } me, if I could jes have Lorelei—jes feel her 
then added: “’tain’t that.’ : pretty soft hand in mine, and jes see her 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Osborne. beautiful eyes look in mine, and know she was 

“I jes wish I know which ‘twas. I reckon ; Waitin’ for me to lead her along in the world, 
he wouldn't live long.” ? and a-leanin’ on me—I’d think heaven had come 

“Oh,” exclaimed Osborne, ‘‘ you mean which } down on earth.” 
of your cattle trod on her arm and wrenched The last words fell in a hoarse whisper, so 
her shoulder?” ’ deep was the young fellow’s emotion. Osborne, 

“ Yes,” said Kallade. ’ while he listened, felt almost a reverence for 

After the first look of greeting, he had turned ; this rough backwoodsman, who sat quite still on 
his face away, and now sat gazing over his {his trained herder, looking down with eyes 
horse’s head into far space. ’ deeply solemn in their earnest expression. 

“Yes,” he repeated, in the same dull mono-} ‘I reckon,” he went on, with a light laugh, 
tone. ; and, while he spoke, smoothing gently the black 

“Well,” objected Osborne, feeling pity as he} mane of the mare, ‘‘I reckon you think it queer, 
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marked the careworn expression of the young { now, that a great rough feller like me should 
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love a girl like Lorelei; but we sort of growed , house. Odd how much she knows. Shade 
up together, and she’s sorter fitted into my } seems good for mind-development.’’ 
heart — well, like the yaller jasemine that} And so Osborne trailed along through the 
comes in the woods, or the violet, or the mag-; sweet woods, and beside him there was the 
nolia, or all the pretty wild flowers that come ; tall figure of Miss Magruder, keeping pace 
in the grasses. Tain’t no use talkin’—she’s ; with that proud light step, which he had already 
there. I disremember exactly the first time , learned to know. 
I met the child; but I know she jes grows 
up in my life so that she fits there, like red: VIII. 
sun in the heaven for day, and the stars for OsuoRne returned in time for supper. The 
night, and there wouldn’t be day and night} table was set according to the custom of most 
without Ler. Southern homes, in the large square hall, and his 
‘I know you think it mighty queer that I, esthetic eye wandered enchanted from the rich 
a stranger, set and talk like this to you, a} brown gold of crisp corn-cakes and the pale- 
stranger; but—but—you see, Mr. Osborne, } pink of delicate ham to the white softness of 
you've got what I haven’t; you've got educa-}tbe rich damask cover, the gleam of the old 
tion and learnin’, and you're round Lorelei} silver service, the delicacy of thin china, and 
now a-nursin’ her—and—and—you couldn’t}the loveliness of crimson roses, nestling as 








never, never love her as I love her.” centre-piece, in a basket of curious design. 
There was a wistful tone in the deep voice, } Two wax candles, burning in tall silver sticks, 
and a pleading look in the gray eyes, cast a tender light over table and hall. They 


‘See here,’’ exclaimed Osborne, quite touched, } were shielded by great urn-shaped shades of 
«see here, Kallade, Miss Magruder told me you 3 glass, over three feet high. Moths and millers 
were engaged, or as good as engaged, to Miss; came flying through the opened fulding doors, 


Lorelei.”’ fluttering wildly against these shades, and striv- 
‘Did she, indeed, now ?”’ interrupted Kallade, ; ing to reach the candle-flame within. 
his face all aglow. The pictured faces on the walls looked down 


Yes,” continued Osborne, “and I at first ; white through the faint light. This soft lumi- 
thought it rather queer, you know,’ he went} nous gleam touched, too, the proud face of the 
on, frankly, ‘‘ because you are rather rough and } blind and Miss Magruder’s calm features, show- 
80 on.” ing softly fair above the old silver service. 

Kallade nodded. Dimly outlined, the heavy mahogany furniture 

«Well, but now I know you—now I see your } stood forth from the walls. The whole, in color- 
heart—zounds! man, I don’t wonder a bit, and; ing and tone, resembled a rich Rembrandt. 


there’s my hand on it.” i Even Sambo seemed a bit of pictured life, and, 
“And you'll be true—steel true,” said Kallade, ; in his duskiness. a fitting attendant as he moved 
taking the proffered hand. S about the shadowy hall. The night air drifted 


“One of nature's noblemen, sure enough, ’ through, sweet with the odor of breathing leaves 
thought Osborne, as he watched the young } and grasses and flowers. 
piney-woodsman disappearing on his now ; Osborne saw that Miss Magruder turned often 
galloping herder. ‘‘ By George, what the mind } a watchful glance toward the mother; but, after 
will do, Wouldn't believe him the same rider awhile, this ceased, for dignity and ease marked 
I saw skulking along here, full of jealousy. The} the manner of the blind hostess toward her 
$ 


idea of my choosing that little newly-fledged } guest; and he, with consummate tact, led the 


butterfly— Tra-la-la!”’ } conversation to distant lands, touching brilliantly 
Just here, Osborne’s step grew slower, keep- } on Eastern customs and Eastern life. Again he 
ing time with a thoughtful reverie. ; imagined himself lifted into another world, and, 


“Expect me back to-night. Old lady was} while the night-wind blew its intoxicating sweet- 
very gracious. Desired I would take up my * ness through the shadowy space of the old hall, 
abode under the roof till Lorelei’s recovery. } they were all as beings from this other life. 
I don't suppose she intends pulling out the} The dignified words of the blind woman, the 
sword again, after that happy epoch. Zounds! ; calm stilling voice of Miss Magruder, fell into 
I wonder how those people live without being ; the softly-lighted scene like words harmonizing 
mold-covered. Feel as if I'd slept in a swamp. ; } with a lovely melody ; and even his own voice, 
I'll tell the old lady some of those trees must : catching something of the stately calm, gradually 
be cut down—necessary for the child's health ‘ deepened into earnest tones. 
to have sunlight. Thirtyfive years in that)” ‘It was like eating and talking a minuet,” 
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mused the guest, as later he paced about the 
lower end of the gallery, while the fireflies 
flickered under the old roof and sparkled under 
the trees beyond. 

After awhile, a sweet low chant broke on the 
stillness, drifting softly into the sparkling dark- 
ness and gradually developing into richness and 
volume. It came through the opened windows 
of the sick-room at the further end of the 
gallery. The blinds were bowed; but the slats 
of one were opened, and bars of faint yellow 
ligkt flecked the dark floor. 

Osborne stood listening. It seemed to him 
@ spirit spoke—a spirit moaning softly and 
striving for rest. and pleading for rest, beat- 
ing now and then wildly in its loneliness, and 
again soothing itself with soft answering notes 
from the deeper depths of its being. He felt 
as if he must reach forth and throw his 
arms about the sad spirit, and pillow it on his 
warm heart, and hush the pained lonely cry, 
and bid the spirit rest there forever, no more 
alone. 

He knew it was Miss Magruder who sang. 
He could imagine her sitting there by the great 
white-draped bed, her dark head shining out 
against the whiteness. She was bending, he 
knew, toward the gold head of Lorelei, and 
her pale hands were lying clasped in her. lap. 
Spiritually, Osborne looked through those blinds 
and watched the singer. 

After awhile, the song ceased, and, a little 
later, there came the light proud step and the 
tall figure, showing dimly as it moved through 
the fireflies. 

“You have been singing,’ said Osborne, 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly. ‘‘ Lorelei was 
in pain, and she thought my old song would 
soothe her.’’ 

‘““What is it? 
melody before.” 

“Probably not. The author is unknown.’ 

“You wrote it yourself,” said Osborne, 
abruptly. 

She hesitated, then answered frankly : 

“Yes. How did you know?” 


’ 





you have never seen your own life, which is 
indeed the bloom of your soul.” 

‘*You are mistaken. I do see my own life, 
and the road lies very plain. It has been very 
plain ever since Lorelei came to me.” 

‘“‘And can you say to me truly,’’ asked Osborne, 
‘‘can you indeed say truly, that you have never 
craved other companionship? Have you never 
been lonely? But this is a needless question. 
That song was sufficient answer. You cannot 
deny—” 

“I deny nothing,’’ interrupted Miss Magruder, 
sinking into a chair. ‘Once, when Lorelei first 
came to me—she was but a little child—my 
mother was sorrow-stricken—yes, I felt lonely, 
and I crooned this song over her while she was 
sleeping in my arms. I looked at the sweet 
young life lying there, and I asked: ‘Is it not 
enough?’ And so, at last, I drew comfort from 
the child. Night after night, the same melody 
came to me, and the same words. As she grew 
older, I laid aside my night-singing ; but, when- 
ever the child is restless, she calls for the old 
song.” 

‘“‘T wish you would teach it to me,’ ventured 
Osborne. ‘‘I should feel, then, as if I held 
a part of the voice of your soul in my keep- 
ing.” 

He had taken a chair near, and he could see 
her dimly, the darkness and the fireflies draping 
her stilled figure as with a soft spangled veil. 
The queenly head turned somewhat sharply as 
he spoke, and a little icy laugh accompanied the 
clear voice. 

“A valueless possession. Pray, what would 
you do with it?” 

‘¢ Keep it,” said Osborne, bending near, ‘‘and 
treasure it as—”’ 

‘As you have treasured many gifts from 
many women,” interrupted Miss Magruder, 


I have never heard the } quite ignoring his earnest tone. 


‘You mistake,’ objected Osborne; ‘I have 
never asked for such a gift.” 

«And the novelty is attractive,’ 
Magruder, calmly. 

«And suppose,” said Osborne, speaking very 


’ 


went on Miss 


: slowly, ‘‘suppose I have captured it. Suppose 


“Because,” he responded, ‘I heard you it came beating, beating with its pathos against 


talk—I heard your soul talk.” 

Again there was a slight hesitation. 

‘You seem to know my soul better than 
I know it myself,” she remarked, a faint touch 
of haughtiness in her voice. 

_ “Perhaps I do. Those who look at others 


for instance, Miss Magruder, have never seen 


’ my heart—” 


‘‘But that is impossible,’ interrupted Miss 


; Magruder, gazing quietly through the fire- 
} flickered darkness toward her companion. 


‘«‘Tmpossible?’”’ cried Osborne. ‘Not at all. 


2 : ” 
; Listen. 

see them as they do not see themselves, You, } 
? notes, sang the soft refrain, the rise and fall of 


He bent even nearer, and, almost in whispered 


your own face except as reflected. Even so ° the voice softly modulated. 
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‘Are you satisfied?” he asked, as he finished, 
and silence fell between them. 

‘Satisfied ?”” she repeated, questioning. ‘‘Satis- 
fied? Yes, I am satisfied that you have a quick 
ear for music, and I am satisfied that,’’ the voice 
became very cool, “I have given you nothing. 
It strikes me that such a possession is a theft. 
However, all this has nothing to do with the 
matter which brought me here. Mother has 
asked you, Mr. Osborne, to stay with us till 
Lorelei recovers, and you have consented. Now 
this is quite a needless sacrifice. The child is 
doing well, and one visit a day is really all she 
needs. If there is any change, we can send 
for you. I know the daily ride is as nothing, 
compared to the lonely days and weeks you will 
spend in this house. Suppose you consent to 
return to-morrow, and establish these daily 
visits? I will explain to my mother, and, if her 
anxiety is satisfied—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Osborne, ‘I know that I 
am welcome only as physician—yet—” 

“You misunderstand me,’’ interposed Miss 
Magruder, a faint shade of annoyance in her 
voice. ‘You are quite welcome asa guest. No 
one rejoices more than I that the old trouble 
is laid away. 


happier. But—there are many reasons why— 
“Why I should go away?’ questioned 
Osborne. 
“It’s very lonely here,” 
Magruder. 


‘Lonely or not, I choose to stay, according 


5 





My mother, I know, must be 3 


5 


3 


to the promise given your mother. 


I will not 
even ask what all the’ other reasons may be. 
I can work here as‘ well as at home. 
ride here, fish, hunt, and certainly the society 
of three ladies'is not loneliness when compared 


I can 


to solitude. May I stay?’ 

“T have nothing to do with my mother’s 
invitation,’’ answered Miss Magruder, evident 
reluctance marking each word. 
right to accept.” 

“But are not satisfied with the acceptance,” 
interposed Osborne: ‘I believe, after all, I 
must ask you to name the many objections.” 

*“‘You have answered most of them,’ said 
Miss Magruder, rising slowly. — “‘ The others are 
of no consequence:”’ 

“Then I choose to stay. And now will you 
give me that song?’ 

“Give you what you already have?” and 
Osborne thought he could see the dark eyes 
opening in surprise. 

“T will never sing it again unless you give 
it to me,” he said, earnestly. 

‘““No,’ answered Miss Magruder, the tone 
Was grave, ‘‘no; you have said it was the voice 
of my soul, and that belongs to my God and to 
me. It is late—long past ten. Good-night, Mr. 


“You have a 


”? 3 Osborne.” 


‘*Good-night. Pray, call me if I am needed.’ 
He listened as she thanked him, and watched 


continued Miss ; while she slowly passed away through the dark- 
3 ness and the fireflies. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Who to my son as a wife shall be wed ? 
Whom, when my little one grows, shall he marry? 
Better be single or better be dead 
Than the best aim of his life should miscarry. 
Prudence in mating may seem to him cold— 
Marrying spring to the bleak autumn weather ; 
Loving is young, and this prudence is old— 
Rarely the pair of them travel together. 


What is the woman I'd seek for my son— 

Jewel of jewels, to win and to wear her? 
Peer she will be of the loveliest one, 

Should he but love her—then no one were fairer. 
Be her eyes hazel or azure or gray ; 

Be her skin cream-white or nut-brown, or duller ; 
Graceful her motion or awkward her way, 

Love will give graces and outline and color. 


She must be honest and truthful and just; 

Wise, and most wisdom but plain common-sense is ; 
Teady to take his affection in trust, 

But with a spirit to check his offenses. 


BY MARIAN LESLIE. 
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She must be sweet ; but as sugar may cloy, 
Therefore some acid should qualify sweetness ; 

Patient in sorrow and quiet iu joy, 

Duty should show in her perfect completeness. 


She must be neat in her person and trim, 
Fond of society, yet not a gadder ; 

She must time all of her feelings by him, 
Be his mood livelier, graver, or sadder. 

She must be witty, warm-hearted, and young ; 
She must believe there is no one above him, 

Deeming him noblest all mankind among— 
Ah, above all, must devotedly love him ! 


Such is the woman I seek for my son ; 

Such will he love with an ever-deep fervor. 
Well do I know, when her love has heen won— 
Mauly and true, he will always deserve her. 

So will the two pass in happiness on 
Life’s flowing current, enrapt in each other ; 
So will my boy, when my presence is gone, 
Sweet tender memories have of his mother. 
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A RESOLUTE SWEETHEART. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





« GooD-MORNING, Hetty !”’ > “About as usual,’’ was the reply. “Aunt 
Hetty stood in her cool clean dairy, up to her } Rhoda is a little crippled with rheumatiz, but 
dimpled elbows in a bowl of fresh sweet butter ; that’s notuncommon. I reckon she’s most too old 
which she was working into dainty prints, each ; to keep house and de so much work.” 
stamped with a rose, when the cheery voice; ‘Then you ought to hire help,’ said Hetty, 
made her tarn round, ‘ a frown crossing her face as she thought: “He 
A very comely woman to look upon was Hetty } needn’t fancy I'll keep his house for him!’’ 
Brand, spite of her eight-and-thirty years, as} ‘+1 would, if she’d have it,” answered Nathan, 
she stood with the linen apron tied about her} who saw and understood the frown. Then he 
waist, and the sleeves turned back, and so: quietly went on: 
thought the stalwart farmer who addressed her. 3 ‘Well, I said I came over on a little business 
She knew who her visitor was even before} to-day. Are ye thinkin’ of runnin’ the whole 
she looked, and quietly answered : } farm on your own hook, now Jacob is gone?” 
*Good-morning, Nathan. Why didn’t you go; ~‘‘ Why, I don’t know. I have hardly decided 


to the house ?”’ : yet, Nathan.” 

“T did. ’Lindy told me I’d find you out; ‘‘What would you say to renting a field or 
here.” two, if it paid pretty well?” 

“Well, herelam. But I don’t receive visitors; ‘I hardly know that, either. I might do it, 
in my dairy.” I suppose.” 


“Don’t ye?’ returned Nathan, good-nat- 
uredly. ‘ Well, I won’t bother. ye long, Hetty. 
I only called on a little business, this time.’’ 

“Then go and sit down on the side porch, } 


“IT would like to have the field joining my 
3 land, to sow in spring wheat. Grain or money 
rent, as suits you best.”’ 
: You can have it, I guess. Perhaps the rent 
and I’ll come as soon as I mold this last print.” . in grain would be wisest, as we may not raise as 
“All right! Any way to suit ye, of course,” ; much us when my brother was here.”’ 
said Nathan; and, with a whimsical twinkle in ‘“‘That’s all, then,” said Nathan, rising. ‘I’m 
his blue eyes, he took himself off. ; obliged to ye, Hetty. We'll make it all square 
Hetty, the faintest pucker of impatience ; when the time comes.”’ He hesitated an instant, 
showing on her forehead, took time to finish ; then added: ‘Don’t you find it pretty lonesome 
her print and set the whole crockful into the ; tryin’ to get on without Jacob?’ 
clean stone trough, where the bright water from} ‘If I do, I guess I can stand it!’’ answered 
a living spring rippled through the dairy and Hetty, tartly. ‘Jacob Brand was a fool, to do 
kept everything cool and sweet in the hottest } as he did at his time of life; but that’s no reason 
weather. } 1 should be one, too.” 
“Til warrant Nathan Strong has got a fool’s} Hetty colored, seeing she had rather com- 
notion into his head again !’’ she soliloquized, as : mitted herself by her last words. 
she put down her sleeves. “If he has, he’ll go 3 But Nathan only smiled and coolly asked : 
home with another one, that’s what I have to} ‘A fool for getting married, or for going out 
say.” ‘ to Colorado?” 
Pausing at the kitchen-door to bid ’Lindy go | ‘‘ Both,” answered Hetty, promptly. ‘ Both, 
tothe dairy and wash up the butter-things, she } to be sure!”’ 
walked on toward the shady porch where Nathan “ Well, I think, myself, that it was a pity he 
Waited for her. sold his half the farm, and poked off out there.” 
“Will you go into the house?”’ she asked. ; “I don’t care for the land,’ said Hetty, 
“No, thank ye, Hetty. If you don’t mind, eothe ‘“My half is enough for me.”’ 
= 





We'll jest stay out here. The smell o’ the vines} ‘‘Then it’s the marryin’ you object to? Well, 
18 80 sweet, I rather fancy sittin’ under ’em.”’ I don’t agree with ye there, Hetty. I’m nigh as 
“Very well, then,”’ Hetty seated herself in a ; old as Jacob—I’ll be fortytwo next Christmas— 


chair near the door, and asked pleasantly: ‘All ae ka marry in short order, if you would have 
Well at your house, Nathan ?” 
Vou, XCVI.—8. (147) 
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Hetty jumped up, her eyes flashing : 
‘There, Nathan Strong, I knew you couldn’t 
go home without making a dunce of yourself !”’ 

“Ts it the sign of a dunce, to like a woman 
from the time she was a mite of a school-girl, and 
never look at any other for her sake, Hetty?” 

“No, but—”’ 

Nathan interrupted her: 

«Hear me out this time, Hetty, and I’ll not 
worry you again. Not soon, anyhow—I do 
mean to have you in the end.” 

“IT wish you may get me, then!’’ 

Nathan laughed and said : 

“So do I! Come, child, it is lonely for you 
now, isn’t it?’’ 

“Tf it is, I tell you I am able to stand it.” 

«It worries a woman to run a farm by herself, 
Hetty.” 

««T’ve got a good hired man.” 

«Yes, Eben Sharp is a first-rate worker. But 
that isn’t all.” 

‘Very well; when I need other help, I'll call 
on you!”’ snapped Hetty. 

*“‘You know I'd give you a hand any day, 
whether you marry me or not.’’ 

“TI never will marry you, Nathan Strong! 
Nor. any other man, either!’’ 





Peeews bravely to work. But 
5 





In dairy, garden, or poultry-yard, Hetty wa 
an expert; but with the heavier work she had 
never had to concern herself, and now it came 
rather hard. 

“But the idea of marrying to have somebody 
to manage the place!’’ she said, indignantly. 
“‘Not much! If I ever did marry, it wouldn't 
be for that. I’m very well as I am at present, 
thank you!” 

But somehow, it seemed to Hetty, so sure as 
anything got into a muddle, so sure Nathan 
Strong was on hand to straighten it out. And 
whether to be most grateful to him or angry at 
him, she did not know. 

One day, while Eben was absent, a sudden 
storm came'up, and the wind blew terribly. 
When the gust was over, Hetty went out to see 
if any damage had been done. She found a 
fence partly blown down, and some choice 
young stock at liberty to go where they pleased. 

‘*This won’t do!’’ said she. ‘‘ Eben won’t be 
at home these two hours; even ’Lindy is gone, 
so what’s to be done?” 

The only thing seemed to be to attempt put- 
ting up the fence with her own hands, and she 
the rails were 
heavy and cut her palms, and they. would not 


“There’s some comfort in that!’ returned } stay as she put them. 


Nathan, with his droll smile. 
“Then I hope you'll enjoy it! 


your pipe and smoke it!’’ 
«I don’t smoke, my dear. 
smokin’, so I never learned. 
“That day won’t come! 


at his?” 


“No, I don’t think you could be one at any 
Will you shake hands, 


age. Now I'll go. 
Hetty ?” 





I don’t want 
any man tied to my apron-string, when I can get 
along just as well without him. Now put that in 


Remember hear- 
ing you remark once that you was dead against 
But I'll keep 
what you say in mind—until you change yours.” 
Think I’m going to 
be a fool at my age, just because Jacob was 











She was so worried that she did not notice a 
man coming up on horseback, until a familiar 
voice said at her elbow: 

‘“‘ Hetty, strikes me that ain’t jest the business 
for you. Let me have a try at it.” 

And, the next minute, Nathan Strong was off 
his horse and quietly straightening the fence 
as if it were mere play. 

Hetty’s cheeks burned, but she could only 
stand helplessly looking on and explain to him 
how it happened. 

«’Tisn't worth a ‘thank you,’’’ he answered, 
when she thanked him for his assistance. ‘You 
know I’m glad to serve you any day, Hetty. 
We men may not be very ornamental sort 0’ 


She gave him her hand; he shook it with a { chaps, but we come handy once in awhile— 


w.3hful look, and went away. 


“The silly creature!” said Hetty, when he 
“To think he will keep on liking 
But I won't be $ house very much provoked, and not being sure 


had. gone. 
me in spite of—oh, everything ! 
a dunce! I’m not lonesome! 
body’s help or company !”’ 


And, by way of proving her words, Hetty sat 


down and took a good cry all to herself. 


To tell the truth, she was dreadfully lonely 
since her brother’s departure, and often at a 
If Eben Sharp had 
not been as good as gold, the farm would soon 
have shown its need of an experienced manager. 


loss how to direct affairs. 





I don’t need any- 


3 don’t we?” he added, in his quizzical way, 
as he mounted his horse again. 
He rode off, leaving Hetty to return to the 





> 


~ 


whether it was at the wind, the cattle, or 
Nathan. 
For awhile, after that, all went smoothly. She 
; saw Nathan looking at her in church on Sunday; 
; but he kept his word and let her alone, never 
coming to the farm if he could help it. 
Hetty missed him more than she would own, 
and the evenings were long and lonely; but she 
; bore her solitude bravely. 
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She had a very fine herd of young cattle, } the buggy, running upon a large rock, suddenly 
from which she meant to realize a handsome ; upset, and calf, horse, buggy, and Hetty went 
gum after awhile. Hearing of a nice calf for; down in a heap together, the rope still fast to 
gale on a place about two miles off, she hitched } Hetty’s wrist. 
up her steady old horse Bob and went over to; Her arm was well-nigh pulled from its socket 
look at it. by the frantic struggles of the calf to escape, 

Eben had gone to town; but she directed him ; and she screamed in spite of her self-control. 
to return by the Mills Farm, so that, if she} An answering shout was heard, and a horse 
bought the calf, he could drive it home. The; dashed up; the rider sprang from his saddle, 
animal proved to be a beauty, so she did buy it. } snatched his knife from his pocket, and cut 
Then she waited a reasonable time; but Eben } the rope. As the freed creature darted away, 
did not appear. She feared he might be detained the newcomer caught the reins and quieted old 
in town until dark, so she said to Mr. Mills: ; Bob with a kind word and a firm touch, and 

“TI don’t believe it is worth while to wait; lifted Miss Bramd from the ruins, exclaiming 
for my man. Just bring the calf out; I have: in tones of consternation : 

a rope, and I'll drive it niyself.”’ ‘For pity’s sakes, Hetty, what does all this 

“Well, now, Mis’ Brand—I don’t see jest} mean?” 
how ye’re goin’ to manage it,” replied Farmer “It means that I am a bigger fool than I 

Mills, dubiously. ’ thought I was. Take care of Bob, please.’ 

“T do—that’s better. You bring it out, and; And down sat Hetty on the rock which had 
tie the rope and hand it to me through the back } caused her shipwreck and began to cry. 
of the buggy.” ; Nathan led Bob to a level spot, saw that the 

“Wal, I can do it, Mis’ Hetty; but a calf’s } harness was intact, and let her cry for a moment; 
a frisky critter to drive, an’ I’low ye’ll have } then he returned to her and said kindly: 

a sight o’ trouble, even if it don’t skeer your} ‘‘Come, Hetty—the horse and buggy are all 
horse.” right, and there’s nothing to cry for. You are 

“Mr. Mills, old Bob wouldn’t scare at a | not hurt, are you?” 
traction engine; and I’m not afraid of a calf ‘“‘No; but I am mad. Where's that little 
like that.” fool?” 

“Wal, if a woman will, she will, I s’pose,” ‘*What! the calf?’ asked Nathan, trying not 
said Mr. Mills, as he brought the animal out. to laugh. ‘‘Gone back where it came from, 
“But, if you get your neck broke, Mis’ Hetty, ; I reckon. It isn’t in sight. Let me drive you 
don’t blame me.”’ ; $ home, Hetty, and then I'll find it for you.” 

“T won't. Good-day.’’ And Hetty drove off,; «I can drive myself, thank you. Nathan, 

leading the calf behind the buggy. | always seem to be somewhere near-by when 
g 











Old Bob looked round now and then, as if he } I get into trouble.” 
did not altogether fancy his company; but he Nathan turned like a flash. 
behaved pretty well—as long as the calf did. ‘Good gracious, child! that is just what 
For a half-mile, it trotted along contentedly ;;I want to be—always! Hetty, don’t you see 
but then it began to frisk about and make little} you can’t get along without me? Don’t try 
sidelong runs, almost jerking the rope from: any more. Let me take care of you and help 
Hetty’s grasp. She gave the cord aturn around $ you always—do, dear—do, Hetty.” 
her wrist and held on tighter, scolding first the ‘‘But—to give up so,” she faltered. ‘‘I—I 
calf and then old Bob, having all she could do} can’t, Nathan.” 
to manage the pair. “Yes, you ean. You don’t give up anything, 
The more she tried to make the provoking } my dear. And I’ll be so good to you; you shall 
little beast go quietly, the more it wouldn’t. Her } gain a great deal. Come, Hetty.” 
wrist was pulled almost out of joint, and the He had hold of both her hands by this time. 
situation grew worse every minute. ‘“‘Are you so determined to have me, Nathan?’’ 
“Who would have thought I’d have such “Yes. Just so determined !”’ he said, eagerly. 
* time?” she panted. ‘Do be still, you “« Well, I—I give it up, then.” 
torment! Oh, if Eben would only come! ‘‘Why, bless you, my dear, you shall never 
T can’t stand this much longer |’ >be sorry! I’ve waited a long time for you, 
She thought she heard a horse coming up { Hetty ; but you're worth waiting for.’’ 
the hill, and turned to see if it were Eben at And, before Mr. Nathan put her back into 
last. Just then, the wicked calf bounded side- } her buggy, he took his right to one hearty 
ways, jerking the rope to its fullest length, and } kiss which left Hetty’s cheeks as red as roses. 












‘(ALL ON. A SUMMER, DAY,’ 





BY NELLIE J. SMITH. 





Se RE 
f iA 0 throw down 
j eA that disagree- 


tall and stately, with beautiful sleepy mack eyes, 
silky black hair, and a Grecian profile; waite 
a perfect complexion and queenly figure made 
able book, her beauty complete. But I—oh, dear! 1 was 
Maud, and little and pale, with blue eyes (I detestea blue 
come for a eyes) and red hair (Maud always tried to con- 

; 







walk. Can’t } sole me by calling it golden) and a dreadful little 
you see that your ; turned-up nose. I was very ugly, and somehow 
beldved sister is$I couldn’t be dignified, like Maud. We were 
dying of repressed } orphans, and had been since I could remember. 
energy?’ I cried, ; We lived with Aunt Deborah, the dearest old 
flinging aside my } maid possible. We had been home a year from 
work, which con-} the convent where we were educated. Fortu- 
sisted of a very dimin-; nately, I was not quite a dunce, little and 
utive red flannel petti- } insignificant though I might be. 

coat with very crooked It was a glorious June day; I went singing 
seams and long stitches along through the hot bright sunshine, stopping 
—which, under Aunt now and then to gather a few of Aunt Deborah's 
Deborah’s directions, } roses or to frighten away some of the great bees 
I was constructing for ; which were droning lazily about them. Through 


some much-to-be-pitied heathen. Os garden, I passed then across the meadow, 
Maud turned her beautiful head lazily and ; and finally over the stile into “The Park,” as it 
said : ; was called. It belonged to the Lorings, our 


‘Really, Dessie, you are the most uneasy; nearest neighbors, and was a lovely place; 
child I ever saw. Walk, indeed! Why, it’s } nowhere else were there such grand trees, 
all one can do to keep cool indoors, wement ; ance green moss, and such big gray rocks; 
venturing out into this melting sun! Do take ; and all so deliciously cool. too. 

a book and keep quiet.” ; I threw myself ‘on the ground close by a tiny 

“T won’t!”’ I rebelliously retorted. ‘I’m brook, heaving a sigh of delight; I half closed 
going for a walk; and I’m going to have an} my eyes and looked lazily up through the net- 
adventure, too—lI’ve quite decided on that; } work of boughs to the blue perfect sky. Before 
and, when you see me come back, leading 3 many minutes, however, I think some wicked 
captive some stray prince or duke or—or—’’ } fairy must have whispered to me, for I suddenly 

“Or cowboy,” finished Maud. ‘An adventure $ sprang up, possessed of an idea. 
in this stupid place! Oh, yes: I foresee a} ‘I’m going to put my feet in the brook, it 
wildly exciting interview with the rector, in | looks so nice and cool,”’ I cried, and immediately 

3 


-“ 








which he will ask after Aunt Deborah’s chickens; {I began unbuttoning my boots. I pulled them 
or perhaps a highly tragic meeting with the } off, and paused as a sound struck my ear. 
sexton, who will demand, in the most blood-}I listened an instant, and then heard someone 
thirsty manner, to know when he can come} crashing through the brush close by, evidently 
for the ‘cold wittles.’ Yes, my dear, I don’t} coming straight toward me. As visions of the 
| doubt that you'll enjoy yourself immensely ; } dignified rector floated through my head, I made 
but I think I prefer my book.” And lazy}a wild grab for my shoes and pulled them on 
Maud turned back and began reading. ; hurriedly, then sprang up, all the time watching 
“Very well,” I replied, “if you will insist} the opening through which I expected the 
upon wasting this brilliant opportunity, I don’t ; intruder to appear. 
propose to.’’ And, without further ceremony, As I stood up, something about my feet struck 
I walked forth into the sunshine. me as feeling rather odd, and I glanced down. 
Now, I must stop a moment and tell you} Oh, horror! in my hurry, I had mixed my 
about my sister Maud and myself: She was) shoes, and now each was presenting the ridic- 
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ulous spectacle of a row of buttons up the} 
inside and full ruffle of kid punctured with } 
buttonholes! I stooped to change them; but, 
as I moved, a low growl made me raise my 
eyes, and there, in the opening, appeared a 
great shaggy black dog, with a long red tongue 
and two rows of glistening wicked-loolting teeth 
Now, I’m horribly afraid of strange dogs, and 
my first idea was to take refuge in flight; but, 
as I moved, I heard once more that threatening 
growl, and, backing up against a tree, I gave 
a yell which would have made a full-blooded 
Comanche green with envy. As if in answer 
to my cry, I heard quick steps, and then ° 
“Down, Tiger! What are you about?” 

In an instant, there appeared an apparition } 


which filled me with more amazement than had } 
that of the dog: it was a young man, and 
@ young man such as had never before been 
seen in Riverdale—tall, dark, splendid, with ° 
flashing black eyes, jetty hair, and silky mus- 
tache. He was dressed in a gray tweed suit, 
and carried a gun carelessly over his shoulder. ° 

For a moment, we stared at each other in : 
silence; then an amused smile crept over his ; 
face and into his dark eyes. Lifting the soft 
white felt hat which covered his slightly curling } 
hair, he said: 

“Tam very sorry indeed that my dog fright- : 
ened you. I hope you are not hurt.” 

Now, as nearly as I can remember, I had 
stood staring at him with my mouth wide open 
and my dress clutched wildly in both hands. } 


rower 


In my efforts to back into the ferns, that my } 
shoes might not show, I had caught my skirt on ; 
a stick and pulled off a yard or so of the plaiting, ; 
which was now waving modestly in the gentle } 
breeze, and left those dreadful feet in the most } 
€onspicuous position possible. Of course, I } 
looked perfectly ridiculous, but he need not 
have laughed; and so, drawing myself up to } 
my full height—which, all counted, is only five : 
feet one inch—I remarked with awful dignity : ; 

“TI think it very unkind of you to let that } 
great dog hurt me so, and then for you to} 
stand and laugh!’’ Here I felt tears of anger } 
and mortification rising in my eyes, and, know- 3 
ing that my voice would seon break, I stopped. } 

At least I had the satisfaction of seeing the } 
amused look vanish, while one of great con- | 
sternation replaced it. 

“Did Tiger really hurt you?’ he cried, } 
dropping the gun and coming a step nearer. : 
“T thought him quite harmless; won't you allow 3 
me to help you? Is it serious?” (And none ? 


‘but females ever ask questions !) ; 


“He frightened me so that I really don’t} 


ee 








know; I—I’m not quite sure where it is,’”’ I 
added, truthfully, and then, remembering what 


; Maud would probably do, I said in freezing 


tones: ‘‘ Good-afternoon.”’ 

He picked up the gun, hesitated a moment, 
and then said: 

“‘T really wish you would let me assist you; 
my name is Arthur Loring, and I’m stopping 
with my Cousin Gilbert.” 

“Indeed,”’ I replied, and then, still bent upon 
behaving as Maud would have done under the 


> circumstances, I once more said: ‘ Good-after- 
s 
> noon, 


” 


and then waited for him to depart. Of 


; course, I couldn’t go first, in the condition I was 
>in, so I decided to “hold the fort” until he 
; Should relieve me of his company, which he 


did after one more lingering glance. 

I watched him out of sight, and then, after 
hastily changing my boots, [ seized. my 
impromptu train in one hand and my hat in 


* the other, and ran as fast as I could through, the 
* meadow, never stopping till I was half-way up 


the garden-path; here I paused, smoothed my 
curls, pinned up the ruffle, and put on. my 
hat; then with stately strides I marched up 


; the path and into the hall. 


I had not taken off my hat when Maud 


: rushed out of the library, in what was for her 


a most unusual excitement, and, seizing me 
about the waist, cried: 

“Oh, Dess, just think: Gilbert Loring has 
come home from Europe, and has brought with 


; him his Cousin Arthur, of whom we have heard 


Lou talk so much ; and the girls give a tennis- 
party Wednesday afternoon; they’ve just been 
here to invite us, and oh, Dessie, isn’t it nice?’’ 

Here Maud was obliged to pause in her wild 
career and take breath. 

Now you must understand that, in this dull 
little place, the least gayety was hailed with 
delight: hence Maud’s excitement. 

««T—I—don’t think I shall go; I’ve nothing 
to wear,’ I said, faintly. 

‘Nothing to wear?’’ repeated Maud. ‘ Why, 
didn’t you understand? It’s atennis-party ; and 
you know you have that new blue-and-white 
flannel suit. I shall wear my red-and-white 
one, and I’ve decided to lay siege to the heart of 
the wealthy Arthur Loring—” 

‘‘He’s a most disagreeable young man!’’ I 


4 . . 
announced in a very decided manner, and then 


stopped horror-stricken; I had not meant to 
tell Maud. 

‘“Why, Dess, what do you know about him ?”’ 
my sister inquired, opening her great dark eyes 
very wide. 

‘Well, I’m sure he must be; all wealthy 
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young men are,” I answered, with an air of } 
great experience, and then escaped to my room , 
to bathe my hot cheeks and wonder if he had 
specially noticed my feet. 3 
ek ee | Ma gow |. | Pegos 1g 

Wednesday morning dawned bright and 
sunny; at any other time, this would have filled 
me with delight; but now I gazed forlornly out § 
of the window, and peered anxiously through 
the trees, in a vain endeavor to find somewhere 3 
a cloud; but the sky was so hopelessly clear that 
I soon gave this up, and resigned myself to my } 
fate. Maud and I dawdled about with our } 
fancy-work all the morning, and, after lunch, } 
hastened—at least Maud did—upstairs to dress. 
I racked my poor brain for some excuse which } 
would be sufficient to warrant my staying at ; 
home, but all in vain; for once this usually 3 
fertile member could suggest nothing, and at last ; 
I began dressing. 

“Let me do your hair, Dess,’”’ said Maud, 
kindly: ‘I saw such a lovely style in our 
magazine this morning, just suited to your } 
fluffy golden hair.” 

‘It’s no use, Maud, for you to say that ; you : 
know, and I know, that it’s hopelessly red ; but, } : 
if you can do anything with it, please try, for ; 
I'm sure I can't.” I dropped the heavy mass, 
and resignedly sat down. Maud pulled and} 
poked and twisted till at last I threatened : 
mutiny, but, when the operation was finished, ; 
and she triumphantly sent me to the glass, I 
admitted that the result was a success, and, 
when 1 had donned my blue-and-white tennis- } 
suit and a pretty little white straw hat with a} 
blue band, I really did look quite respectable. } 

‘At least,’ I consoled myself by | 

$ 
; 





“Till show him that I’m not always so ridicu- 
lously untidy.” 

We went downstairs, and found Aunt Deborah : 
waiting for us. ; 

“Dear me!’’ she cried, “how fine we are ;} 
really, girls, I'm quite proud of you.” And } 
so we got into the carriage, and away we went, ; 
while my mind was filled with quotations about ! 
lambs being led to the slaughter. 

We were rather late, and most of the guests 
had assembled when we reached the tennis- 
court. Aunty soon found Mrs. Loring, and they } $ 
began exchanging confidences in that very 


eee 


“‘Good-afternoon, girls; I have been trying 
for ever so long to get to you. How well you're 
looking, Maud; and, Dess, you’re as sweet as. 
a pink—give me a kiss. Here's Gilbert; you 
haven't seen him yet, though Maud has. My 
cousin, Mr. Arthur Loring, Miss Arbuckle— 
Miss Dessie Arbuckle. You've heard me speak 
of him, girls,” and then she was obliged to stop 
her chatter a moment, and take breath. 

I felt my cheeks turning a brilliant scarlet as 
the tall figure bowed before me; I didn’t dare 
raise my eyes, but stood sorely confused’ until 
I heard Maud’s clear calm voice asking him 
some trifling questions; then I turned and 
began rattling off some nonsense to Gilbert. 
At last, I raised my eyes and glanced shyly at 
Arthur Loring, only to find him staring hard 
at me; as I encountered his gaze, he smiled. 
and asked: 

“Are you fond of tennis, Miss Arbuckle?” 

“Yes,” I answered, stiffly, ‘ very.” 

Then he began talking in a bright amusing 
way, and I concluded, perhaps, that, after all, 
$he wasn’t so very bad. Presently I glanced 
about for Maud, and discovered that she and 
Gilbert were seated at some distance from us; 
turning hastily, I looked pleadingly up into 
Mr. Loring’s face and said: 

‘‘Please, you won't tell? They would laugh 
at me so.” 

“Tell? Never!” he replied, and then added 
in a dramatic manner: ‘1 will guard the secret 
with my life, if necessary.” 

We both laughed, and, there being a cry for 
us at the court just then, turned and joined the 
others. In spite of my misgivings, I spent a 
delightful afternoon. I kept trying to convince 
myself that I hated Arthur Loring, and that he 
was exceedingly rude; but it was of no use— 
he was so bright and gay that I couldn’t help 
liking him; and then, after all, he could not 
be blamed for laughing at me. 

- * * * * * 

That was a glorious summer, and it pussedl 
only too quitkly. Arthur Loring was desper- 


S ately in love with Maud—that, anyone could 
é 
>see; he came very often to our house, and, 


while he and I were forever quarreling, Maud 
and he never seemed to have the least trouble, 


> but always got along splendidly together. Maud 








mysterious tone which elderly ladies so often } never seemed to wish me to know that she cared 
employ. Maud and I were speedily surrounded } for him; she talked very little of Arthur when 
by a gay crowd of young people, for Maud was } we were alone, and a great deal of Gilbert ; but 
very popular, and I had a great many friends ; I saw quite plainly that this was only to conceal 
—more, I suspect, than I deserved. We were } } her real feelings, and was miserable accordingly 
chatting away, when suddenly I heard Lou } ; —very miserable indeed sometimes. I had quite 
Loring’s voice close by: ° given up hating Arthur Loring, and had learned 
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to like him only too well. Of course, I tried to “Don’t attempt it, Dessie— please don’t,” 
hide this—and I imagine that I succeeded, said Maud, laughing. ‘I remember your trying 
though I behaved like a cross unreasonable } it once when you were very small, and you 
child. § ended up with your head in a pail of water and 
l remember, one afternoon, we were discussing } your feet in my pet rose-bush. Come—we’ll go 
a book, and I, feeling in a particularly unpleas- ; and talk with aunty about our dresses.”’ 
ant frame of mind, said bitterly: Then followed a long consultation, in which 
«“T do not like the hero: he was unkind, ; all the merits and demerits of silk, satin, and 
boorish, and treated poor Mildred shamefully } lace were discussed, until at last our dresses 
at the end.” were agreed on. 
Arthur turned quickly toward me and said That afternoon, Fanny Trevalion and her 
with a great deal of warmth: : brother Ted called. Now, Ted was a great 
“Yes; but was not she cruel to him? He admirer of mine, and lost no time in beguiling 
loved her passionately, but she humiliated him ; me into the garden, making my roses an 
in every possible way: could he be blamed for } excuse. 
not loving her always ?’’ 








‘‘You’ll give me the first waltz, won’t you, 
“Yes!’’ I cried, angrily. ‘‘He was fickle, Miss Dessie?’’ he said, with what he intended 
false, like all men, and—” as a ‘‘killing”’ glance. 

“Will you two children ever stop quarreling ?”’ ‘Yes,’’ I replied, good-naturedly. 

cried Gilbert’s merry voice. ‘I’m really tired But, when the ridiculous boy modestly 
of hearing you spar.” requested me to give him every alternate 
And Maud said gently: dance, I thought that a little too much, and 
“Why, Dessie!’’ told him so; but, at last, after much wrang- 
Escaping as soon as possible, I ran to my 3 ling, he succeeded in extorting a promise of 
room, locked the door, and then threw myself; three at least, and so departed in a very 
on the floor in a passion of tears. ’ happy frame of mind. 

“Oh, why is it,’ I sobbed, “that I always } In the morning, while Maud and I were 
appear at my very worst before him? Why; in the garden, Arthur and Gilbert called. 
can’t I be dignified, like Maud? I’m sure that; ‘So sorry not to have come yesterday,” 
she never, never can love him as much as I do! } said Gilbert; ‘but my mother wanted us te 
And he despises me—I know he does!’ And} help about her invitations, so we couldn’t get 
I wiped uway my tears on Maud’s gloves, under} away. Now, Miss Maud, won't you promise 
the impression that I was using my pocket- me the first waltz?’ he asked, going over to 
handkerchief. ¢ her. 

I made my resolve that he should never} Now, of course I knew that Maud wanted 
know, more firmly than ever, that afternoon; ¢ Arthur to ask her; but she answered Gilbert 
and so, when we met, day after day, I was cold, ; very kindly and promised it to him, Then, 
capricious, and disagreeable. Sometimes Arthur { of course, Arthur could do no better than to 
would try to be friends with me—of course, he ; make the same request of me; but I informed 
wouldn’t like Maud’s sister to be his enemy; shim that I was engaged, and imagined that 
but I never could be merely a friend, and so} he looked vastly relieved. 


I continued my hostility till I know he often ‘‘Will you give me two dances?”’ he asked. 
longed to box my ears soundly ‘“‘You can surely promise me so many.” 
* * * * oa * “Yes,” I replied, ‘if you wish.” And the 
About three months after the two cousins ; conversation became general. 
came to Loring House, we received invitations ; * s * * * * 


toa grand ball to be given there. They came, ; At last, the night of the ball came, and I was 
one morning, while we were at breakfast, and, {in a perfect fever of excitement. I was just 
of course, created a great sensation; a ball hath } putting the finishing-touches to my toilet, when 
charms even for a young lady as perfectly miser-} Maud knocked; she entered, and I could not 
able as I fondly imagined myself to be, and, as ; repress a cry of admiration. Maud was simply 
I had never been to but two balls, I was in: perfect to-night, and I said to myself with a 
Taptures, ‘ little sob: “He will surely propose.’ She was 

“Oh, Maud!” I cried, waltzing up to her, } dressed in soft clinging black lace, which made 
“isn’t it glorious? Why,’ I added, with a} her beautiful neck and arms gleam white as 
sudden burst of eloquence, ‘I could stand on} snow; in her ears were mamma's beautiful 


my head |” pearls, and on her breast was a great bunch 
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of yellow roses, and a few buds were half; ‘Come out on the verandah: I have something 


hidden amidst the coils of her jetty hair. to tell you.” 
“Oh, Maud!’ I cried, “‘ you are exquisite !”’ “Yes, I know,’’ I answered, looking up at 
You fairly take my breath away !” him, and, by a great effort, smiling archly. 


“And you, little Dess,’’ she said, stooping to} I thought he looked a trifle surprised; but 
kiss me, “are as sweet and pretty as can be!}he said nothing, only led me out into the 
I'm afraid you'll make poor Teddie’s heart ; moonlight, along the verandah, and into a strip 
ache.” of shadow at the further end: here he stopped 

I laughed lightly and turned to the glass for a Sa moment, looked at me closely, and then, 
farewell look: my dress was of creamy lace, with ; taking the hand which I had placed on -his 
trimmings of blue forget-me-nots, with forget-; arm, he said tenderly: 
me-nots in my hair and on my bosom. I did{ ‘Then you can guess what it is that I wish 
look rather pretty, considering it was only Dess; } to tell you, Dessie?”’ 

Maud and I might have passed as Night and My heart was beating wildly, but I kept 
Morning. ; whispering: ‘‘He shall never know, he shall 

The ball-room was crowded when we reached never know.” So, with a great effort to be 
Loring House. I looked about shyly, and was g gay, I laughed lightly and said: 
rather glad when Ted came to claim his wilts, ¢ “Why, yes—of course. It was very plain 
as I was lonely, Maud having been taken pos- {to eyeryone.’’ 
session of by Gilbert the moment we entered. **T could not help it, Dessie,’’ he whispered, 

Much to my surprise, my card was soon filled; } passionately: ‘I love you so. Won't you give 
and, when Arthur Loring came to claim his first 
waltz, he laughingly remarked : you promise to care for me?”’ 

“Good thing I engaged you beforehand, Miss I tore myself away from him, and, with 
Dessie; I’m afraid I should have been obliged } blazing eyes and trembling lips, cried: 
to ‘stand afar off’ if I had not.” 

“<< Distance lends enchantment,’ you know,” } you insult me? 
I saucily replied, as I took his arm. I could say no more, for I felt a greet lump 

He was a perfect waltzer, and for a short} rise in my throat. 
time I was supremely happy. When the music; [ saw his face grow white and rigid, and 
stopped, he said: then he said slowly: 

‘‘Now, you must give me the last waltz.”’ “I am sorry that you look upon my love 

I promised, and then was dragged off by a} as an insult. God knows that I have loved 
young man with an eye-glass, who, during a} you as truly, as deeply, as ever woman was 
lively polka, managed to step on my feet three} loved! Then, coming nearer me, he continued 
times, crush all my flowers, and at last drop me, >in a voice of infinite tenderness: ‘ Dessie, is 
flushed and breathless, on a chair close by aunty. there no hope?” 

Suddenly, I saw Maud coming toward me “Stop!” I exclaimed; “I will not hear 
with a tall elderly stranger. Bending over} another word! I would not have believed 
me, she clasped my hand and whispered: this of you!’’ And I felt the tears coming, 

*¢Oh, Dessie! he has asked me to be his wife, ; and, clasping my hands over my eyes, | turned 

S and ran—I knew or cared not where. 

Then she was gone, and I was left to bear my $ Presently, I found myself in a quiet corner 
sorrow as best I might. I had known it was Sof the conservatory ; I sank into a chair, and, 
coming; but it was so hard—so bitterly hard. pressing my hands to my burning head, tried 
I was almost wild. I knew that the dreadful? to think. But it was of no use—all was 
young man was making frantic efforts to amuse } confusion. I felt sick and faint ; and, when 
me, but I have no idea what I answered him.}I saw Maud and Gilbert coming toward me, 
At last, I was claimed for another waltz, and}I sprang up and ran to meet them. 
all that evening—ages, it seemed to me—I} ‘Oh, Maud!”’ I cried, “take me to aunty! 
danced and laughed and flirted, while my heart $ I want to go home! Oh, Maud, I must go 
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me just one word of encouragement? Can't 
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‘‘How dare you, Arthur Loring? How dare 
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and I am so happy—so happy !” 





ached and my head whirled. } home!” 

When Arthur Loring came for the closing } “Why, Dessie!’’ said Maud, thoroughly 
waltz, I tried bravely to smile; but I knew that ; frightened, “what is it? Are you ill, dear?” 
my face was very cold and white. ’ «Yes, I answered. ‘But don’t tell aunty. 


“You are tired,’’ he said, bending over me ; Just say that we've staid long enough and 
in what I thought a very brotherly manner. ; wish to go.” 
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Aunt Deborah was looking decidedly sleepy ‘Oh, Maud! he’s going! And I do l-love 
and was quite ready to depart, so we put on} him so-o-0!”’ 
our wraps and went down to the carriage. ‘You ridiculous child !’’ said Maud, rather 
At the foot of the stairs stood Gilbert andj scared. <‘‘What do you mean? Are you 
Arthur Loring, and I could not help noticing ; insane ?”’ 


the difference in their faces—Gilbert’s laughing } Then, with many tears, I told her the whole 


and merry, Arthur’s white and drawn. ; story—how miserable I had been, and how I 
“He looks like anything but an accepted ; had just spoken to him. 

lover,’ I thought. ; ‘And I’m sure he’ll never, never forgive me!” 
He came forward and said nervously : 3 Nonsense!”’ said matter-of-fact Maud. “In 
“IT wish to bid you ladies good-night and the morning, you shall write him a nice little 


good-bye: I leave at eleven o'clock to-morrow } note, asking to see him before he leaves: then 
morning.’ $ you can explain, and it will be all right.” 

“T think it too bad of him to run off so So she tried to console me; but it was with 
suddenly,” added Gilbert, sulkily ; ‘‘but I can’t § a heavy heart and very red eyes that I sought 
get him to stay.” my pillow. I awoke betimes and hurried down- 

I had looked quickly up at Maud when } stairs long before the others. I opened my 
Arthur spoke. ‘‘She takes the news calmly,” writing-desk, drew out a sheet of my best 
I said to myself; ‘‘but, of course, she knew ; note- paper, only to find that every idea— 





before.” if I ever possessed such a thing—had’ vanished. 
“That's too bad. You'll come over in the ; But, at last, after strenuous efforts, I completed 

morning?’’ Aunt Deb observed, sleepily. sand dispatched the following: 
_ I — can weihomgni a pouces Cavite, 

d e. r S bs 

athe ps ge re = Don’t leave until I see you: I have some- 
By this time, we were in the carriage; 5 Ching om oon 


Arthur stood close by me, and, reaching across, 
shook hands with Maud. 

‘Good-bye,’ said he. ‘I shall hope to see 
you for a few days, next week.” 


I was sorry, after it was gone, that I had 
not said ‘Mr. Loring,’ and I wondered nerv- 
ously if he would come. ‘‘ Of course, not this 
morning,” I said to myself. So, after breakfast, 

Rather a cool farewell, I thought; but then} I escaped from Maud, who wished me to show 
of course he had said good-bye to her before. ; her a stitch in crochet, and ran out into the 

She turned to speak with Gilbert; and, taking ; garden; from there I wandered into the meadow 
my hand for a moment, Arthur whispered ; and then into the park. Here, I lost no time 
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hoarsely : : in finding the little nook where I had first met 
“Remember, Dessie, you will never be loved : him, and, after the manner of all love-sick 
as I have loved you.”’ ; maidens, was weeping copiously, when I sud- 
I snatched my hand away, and the carriage } denly heard the light tread that I knew so 
‘drove on. Maud remarked: well. I dried my eyes hastily and turned to 


‘I wonder what calls him away so suddenly? ; flee; but it was too late—he had seen me. 
I was just asking Gilbert; but he knows no; So there was nothing to do but wait for him 
more about it than I.” to come up, which I did in a very shamefaced 

I looked at her in astonishment. fashion. 

“Why, Maud!’’ I cried, “did he go away He came close, and then said gravely: 
without telling you? And just when you were ‘Why do you run away’? You wished to 
engaged, too!”’ see me.”’ 

For a moment, Maud looked at me in perfect; ‘‘ Ye-es,”’ I stammered, fidgeting with some 
anazement. ferns. And, at last, looking up shyly, I noticed 

“Engaged?”’ she cried. ‘Why, you little } how white and haggard he was. 
goose, you didn’t suppose I was engaged to} “You are not looking well,” I remarked, 
him, did you, or anyone else but my darling } wondering how I was ever going to tell him: 
Gilbert ?”’ $ ‘TJ don’t know who would, under the cir- 

Everything whirled about me, and I thought ; cumstances,” he said, bitterly, and then added: 
I was going to faint; I think it must have been $ « Did you send for me that you might make 
@ prolonged snore from Aunt Deb which roused ; that observation, Miss Arbuckle ?”’ 
me. In an instant, I had thrown my arms ‘““Oh, please don’t put me off so!"’ I cried, 
about Maud’s neck and was sobbing wildly. piteously. ‘*I wanted to tell you—to tell 
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mistaken, last night. I meant—that is, { didn’t 
mean—’ 

I faltered, trembled, stopped; there was 
silence; then, with a bound, he was at my 
side and had clasped my hands so tightly 
that I almost cried out with pain. 

‘* Dessie,”” he exclaimed, hoarsely, “do you 
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Oh, my darling—surely you would 
} not give me hope agaiu, only to dash it to 
; the ground? Tell me, Dessie: do you love 
> me?” 

; “Ye-es!’’ I whispered. And, in a moment, 
> he had me in his arms and was holding me 
, tightly, with my head on his breast, while 
>I sobbed out my miserable story. 
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As idly by the cavern’s edge 
I slowly wandered on, 

Where fringe of mosses downward swept 
Wet with the dews of dawn, 


I found the graceful blue-bell’s stem 
Uplifted bright and lone, 

With shining azure satin bells 
In sweetness drooping down. 


Lo! close beside the waving stem— 
The same, and yet apart, 

Pressed by a blow beneath the ledge 
Which closed the cavern dark— 

Another grew, as sweet a flower, 
The blue-bell’s counterpart, 

Long rudely severed from the first, 
Yet nourished by its heart. 


Most tenderly, I sought it out, 
Removed the pris’ning clod, 
And raised it to the golden day, 

The sunlight of its God— 
To see its bells, all pearly white 
And pure, droop o’er the sod— 
To cherish with a dearer care 
Than blossoms gleaned abroad. 


No tint of skies in early June 
Had stained its petals rare ; 

Not blue of seas or mountain-mists 
Was ever mirrored there ; 

No hue but white of angels’ wings 
Could paint my flowret fair ; 

No flitting birds nor gleaming stars 
Its solitude could share. 


How treasured still above the gems 
Of woodland or of plain 

This pallid prize of weary search, 
Shut out from suv and rain— 

This blossom frail, more fair and sweet 
That it had felt the pain 

Of stroke which cleft it from the light 
And joy of earthly gain! 


Rough-chastened thus, a soul may grow 
To be as pure and white 

As blue-bell ‘neath the cavern’s edge 
Concealed in deepest night ; 

While sisters fair a fragrance breathe 
For careless sense and sight, 

This soul immortal robes may weave 
By means of earthly blight. 
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KINDLING A FLAME. 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





“ Dorotuy,”’ exclaimed Tom, looking up from 
his book in wonder, ‘‘ what on earth have you 
got there?” 


Tom shivered apprehensively, but Dorothy 
went on: 

“It would help us a great deal, and it 

His sister had come in glowing with frosty } wouldn’t make much extra work. We've plenty 
brightness, her eyes all asparkle with pleasure. } of room, too.” 
She carried over her shoulder a pretty bag,} “Yes,” said Tom; “if we could only get the 
pieced out of bits of an old Roman scarf and right kind of persons. But those who board 
stuffed very full of something—Tom wondered ; in cheap places are generally common and vul- 
what. ’ gar. You couldn’t live with them, Dorothy.” 

“They are pine cones, dear,” said Dorothy, } ‘““Why, there must be plenty of nice poor 
who, young though she was, always played the ; people besides ourselves,’’ said Dorothy, laugh- 
mother to poor crippled Tom. ing at his arrogance. 

“What are you going to do now?”’ he asked, “Yes,” Tom answered, dubiously; “if you 
good-humoredly, and pushed aside the tiresome ; can only get at them.”’ 
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‘review article he was writing, to take up one of; The cone-fire was crackling away gloriously. 


the large brown cones, which gave out a strong ; Its ruddy reflection danced on the window- 
aromatic odor. panes, for Dorothy would never have the 

“To burn them in our open grate,” said ; curtains drawn. 

Dorothy, gleefully. And she straightway tossed ; ‘It is such a comfort,” she often said, ‘on 
one or two in the fire. 3 & dark night, to be able to look in at the 

It was beautiful to see them blaze. There ; windows, as you pass by, and see a little bit 
was a sputter and a flare like fireworks till; of life.” 
the gum was all consumed, and then the | Dorothy was gazing into the fire. They had 
skeleton cones, ignited to a glowing red, crum-} grown quite still and dreamy, when suddenly 
bled slowly away. $a sharp rap of the brass knocker summoned 

“What a fire to dream over!’’ said Tom, and ; Dorothy to the door. She admitted a gentle- 
a tender smile flitted about the corners of his } man wrapped in a heavy great-coat—a dark, 
mouth, where lurked the shadows cast by years ; fine-looking gentleman—who took off his hat 
of suffering. sand said politely : 

“The reveries of a bachelor,’’ observed: ‘I am sorry to disturb you—but I believe 
Dorothy, patting his bearded cheek softly. ‘‘Are } you want to take a lady and gentleman to board, 
you ready for your tea, dear? We will have it ; this winter.” 
here, and then I shall put on more cones, and; Dorothy gasped for breath. How on earth 
we will dream to our hearts’ content.’ ; had this. stranger found out a project of which 

Tom laid aside his work gladly and yet with ; she had spoken to-night for the first time, even 
® sigh. Jt was so slow in the doing, and paid ; to Tom? 
so poorly! He wondered how they were going} ‘‘I—I had thought of doing so,” she stam- 
to get through the winter, he and Dorothy, } mered. “ Will you walk in?’ 
living all alone and too proud to ask for help—} ‘‘ My name is Hamilton,” said the gentleman, 
if there had been anyone to give it, which there 3 who had the manners of a courtier. ‘ My sister 
was not. Dorothy had made up her mind what } is just recovering from a long illness. I have 
to do if the worst came; but she did not tell} had her abroad this summer, and, under the 
Tom, for he held certain antiquated aristocratic } doctor’s orders, I want to.find a quiet household 
notions in regard to women, and did not propose ; where she can rest this winter and enjoy all the 
that she should press forth into the world to } comforts of a home.” 
earn her own living, ; “IT am sure we are quiet enough,’ said 

“Tom dear,” she said, when the tea was; Dorothy, with a faint smile. ‘This is my 
steaming on the table and she had heaped the ; brother, sir.’ The gentleman bowed to Tom. 
cones in the open grate, ‘‘don’t you think we ;«*There are only the two of us.’ 
might take a couple of boarders, this winter ?”’ “There are only two of us, om rejoined 
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the visitor, pleasantly. And Dorothy soon found } living on this street—1912, I think it was. 
herself unexpectedly assuming the réle of land-} I went to look at the rooms, but didn’t like 
lady; for Mr. Hamilton was pleased with the; either them or the landlady, so I decided we 
rooms, and seemed utterly indifferent about the } wouldn’t go there. But, as I was passing your 
terms, and offered a well-known banker as} house, I caught sight of this open fire and 
reference, so that they struck a bargain then; stopped. Yes, Miss Dunlap, and I was mean 
and there. enough to stand on the pavement and look in.” 
‘Well, Dorothy!” said Tom, reproachfully, “You didn’t see much, I fancy,” said 
when Mr. Hamilton had departed, ‘it seems} Dorothy, smiling. 
that you have been very decidedly acting on “T saw you. You were pouring out tea, 
your own responsibility! Why didn’t you tell ; and there was something in the way you did 
me you had advertised ?” jit which made me think you were a good 
‘““T had not!’ she answered, eagerly. ‘I don’t housekeeper; and I have since had reason to 
3 








know anything about it, Tom. It’s some witch-; applaud my own penetration.” 

work. TI haven’t an idea how he ever knew we “There, there!”’ said Mrs. Floyd, patting 

even thought of boarders.” Dorothy's glowing cheek. ‘Don’t blush so. 
‘He seems like a gentleman,” said Tom, } It’s true, my dear.” 

somewhat mollified; and then both agreed that ‘‘Then I saw you pile the cones on the fire,” 

a streak of luck had befallen them. Leon continued, “and I observed to myself: 
Leon Hamilton und his sister, Mrs. Floyd, ; ‘I'd like to have the satisfaction of sitting 

came the following day. She was a widow, ; beside that hearth, if only for a few minutes. 

rich, handsome, and happily escaped from an} Perhaps they may take boarders.’ So I made 

unwilling marriage with a man many years} up my mind I’d come in and ask—”’ 

her senior. $ “But you said that you understood we 
‘“‘Isn’t she lovely?’ Dorothy cried, as she } wanted boarders,’’ Dorothy interrupted. 

and Tom sat down to talk the pair over. ‘Did 1? Oh, well, I had to throw an air 
Mrs. Floyd’s soft draperies had just trailed ; of plausibility over my conduct, and I prob- 

away in a gentle rustle, and Tom sighed. ably thought that there might be some good 
“She seems a very fine woman,” he said,’ in suggesting the idea to you in a positive 

in the guarded fashion of a man who will not; form. But, to tell the truth, I was rather out 

commit himself, and Dorothy sang all the praises ; of countenance when I met you face-to-face. 

in solo. I was frightened at my own assurance; and, 
They got on famously with the new boarders; ; when you said that you had thought of taking 

and, one February night, three months after} boarders, I decided there had been a direct 

Leon Hamilton had brought his sister there, } interposition of Providence in my favor.” 

they all sat around the open fire like old } ‘That's just what I thought about you,” 

friends. said Dorothy, with a bright smile. 
“TI wish you two could go to Europe with us, And Mrs. Floyd added dreamily : 

this spring,” said Mrs. Floyd, patting Dorothy’s ‘Some of the pleasantest things in life come 

hand, which lay quite near, but looking directly ; to us in that unexpected way.” 

into Tom’s pensive face as she spoke. It was late when they all went to bed, and 
‘“Why don’t you wish we could go to the ; later still when Leon Hamilton smoked himself 

moon?’’ retorted Dorothy, cheerfully, quite ; out of matches and went downstairs again for 

unmindful of the fluttering sigh that had } a light. 

somehow trembled on Tom’s lips very often The house was perfectly still; the atmosphere 


Lem 


of late. ; of the hall was stifling. What was that strange 

“You have done me so much good,” Mrs. } heated odor that pervaded it? He opened the 
Floyd went on. ‘I feel quite well now. These } library-door, and was driven back by a perfect 
three months have been such quiet restful ones blast of smoke. Before him, all was a fierce red 


to me. I wonder how Leon ever found you} glare. A coal from the open fire had fallen on 
out?” } the rug, and the room was in flames. 
“That is what I should like to know!” said | He never knew how he got upstairs and 
Dorothy, eagerly, while Tom looked up and } awakened his sister. 
Mr. Hamilton laughed softly to himself. ; «The house is on fire!” he cried, in a voice 
“It was all my own impudence,”’ he said. } that was shrill with excitement. ‘Call Tom 
“You see, Miss Dunlap, we had advertised for } Dunlap! I'll go for Miss Dorothy!” 
board, and one of the answers was fromalady} Dorothy's room was at the end of a long 
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narrow passage, the entrance to which was by} ‘It was not I who was burned, little Doe,” he 
a door closed in winter to shut off draughts. { whispered, while poor Susan stood by amazed. 
Leon tried it; but it was locked! Good heavens! } ‘Thank God! we four are all safe, but a poor 
how could he make her hear? The flames had } fireman was struck by a plank and terribly hurt, 
burst into the hall. He heard Tom’s voice, } No, darling! I won’t let you go. 
and called to him to get out with Mrs. Floyd } so. 

as quick as he could. sion. 


Don’t struggle 

Don’t tell me you repent that sweet confes- 
I love you, Dorothy. I haye. known it for 
There had been no alarm yet; but it rang { some time; but to-night, dearest, I learned that 

out now, just as Leon, frantic with the failure 3 1 could not live without you. 

to make Dorothy hear him, swung himself out ;{ will be my wife.” 

to the top of the bay-window and gained her Happy Dorothy stood committed already, so 


room in that way. ; she knew there was but one course to take. She 
Startled from a sound sleep, Dorothy found } took it, and Leon was satisfied. 
herself wrapped in a blanket and borne away } 


in Leon’s arms. 


Promise me you 


At ten o’clock in the morning, a happy little 

She remembered the awful ; party, arrayed in borrowed clothes, took break- 

ery of ‘Fire!’ which struck her ears as he } fast at the Delavan House. 

ran along the hall with her in his arms, and} ‘Hamilton,’ said Tom, as they lingered over 

then a seething mass of flame seemed to burst } their coffee, ‘I have a serious question to pro- 

forth on all sides. } pound. Have you any objections to my marry- 
“Don’t be frightened, Miss Dorothy,” he said. ; ing your sister? Iam nothing but a poor cripple 
But, happily for her, she knew no more till ; and a penny-a-liner, but—”’ 

she recovered from a deep swoon and her dear A soft hand stole over his mouth. 

old home was in ruins. ; ‘Hush, dear!” said Mrs. Floyd, softly. 
“ Where—where is Mr. Hamilton ?”’ she asked, } «‘ You said you wouldn’t talk about that.” 

anxiously. ‘And Tom and Mrs. Floyd?’ ; My dear fellow,” said Leon, warmly, “I 
“They’s all right, Miss Doe,’’ said Susan, an } haven’t a single objection to you, if you haven’t 

old black servant who had hastened to the scene} any to me. I have asked Dorothy to be my 

of former prosperity. ‘‘ Massa Tom and de lady } wife.’ 

done tend to the gem’mun what’s burned so “You deserve her, I am sure,’’ said Tom, 

bad.” ° much more than I do Amy.”’ 

“Ts he seriously burned ?”’ cried Dorothy. ‘* Behold how big a fire a little spark kindleth !”’ 
“Mighty bad, Miss Doe. I’se feard he won’t ; quoted Mrs. Floyd. ‘This comes of kindling a 

nebber git ober it, I is!" flame with Hymen’s torch.” 
“Oh, he must not die!” she cried, springing “It was those pine cones,’ said Dorothy, 

up from the couch where they had laid her. ; demurely. 

“Oh, Leon! my love, my darling! you must not ‘No, love!’ Leon whispered. ‘It was you.”’ 

give your life for me !’’ So the four of them went to Europe together 
A sweet fate seemed to follow her. She was after all, and left the poor fireman, who was 

caught up tenderly in Leon Hamilton’s arms, $ better of his burns, so richly endowed that he. 
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while he kissed her passionately. 3 looked on the accident as a godsend. 
MUSIC. 
BY VIOLET E. KING. 
O music, sweet evangel, Has banished thoughts of sadness, 
Blest ministry is thine ! Restrained the falling tear, 
Thy mission one of gladness, And life’s thoughts deflected 
Thy origin divine ; Into a higher sphere. 


The balm of consolation, 

To soothe the wounded heart, 
And in our adoration 

Thou hast a noble part. 


O music, sweet evangel, 
Thy melody sublime 

Shall ring throughout the ages 
Of an unending time! 

O music, sweet evangel, On earth, we hear the prelude 
Thy influence we own: Of that eternal song 

For, like a benediction, That shall be sung forever 
Thy sweet and gentle tone By an immortal throng. 











TED AND I. 





BY G. BE. CHITTENDEN. 





CHAPTER I. 3 morning; I want to try my hand on those new 
AM going to show? ponies.” 


them.”’ Oaklands, our beautiful summer home, was 
“No; I am.” 3 situated in the suburbs of Boston. Father went 
‘It's not fair; you 3 daily to the city, returning toward evening, and 

did last time.” } there was quite a rivalry among us as to who 
“Well, get them if} should drive him to and from the station. 

you can.” ‘‘Oh, nonsense, Freddie!"’ he answered. 






> 
3 
So saying, I ran, } “They’re far too frisky ; I cannot allow it.” 
closely followed by Ted, } ‘No, they are not!” I cried, bringing down 
up the verandah steps, } my foot with an impatient little stamp; then 
through the hall, and burst ; I added coaxingly: ‘‘ You will let me go, won't 
into the breakfast-room laughing, } you? And, besides, I’ll not be alone: you will 
panting, and holding out a long string of fish for } be with me going; and the tutor,”’ with a laugh- 
the admiration of all beholders. ; ing glance at Ted, who groaned, ‘‘ coming back, 

But admiration was not the predominant } you know.” 
expression in the three pairs of eyes regarding ‘‘ Well, well, child, have your own way. Only 
me. No, it was something quite different—actual 3 make haste: it’s high time we were off.”’ 
disapproval. ; My own way being a thing I was accustomed 

‘« My dears,”’ remarked father, with difficulty } to obtain with my good-natured father, I was in 
succeeding in bringing a wrinkle between his ; no way astonished, and, running up to my room, 
merry blue eyes, ‘‘are you aware of the fact that } hastily donned a blue-and-white cambric gown 
this is the fifth—yes, the fifth, for I've counted ; made with a blouse waist, linen collar and cuffs, 
so as to be sure of my gronnd—morning you have and a necktie arranged i-la-Ted. 
come to the breakfast-table just as the rest of us My brother—who, though two years my 
are ready to leave it?’ junior, was my constant companion—was a 

“And I do believe, children, that you have } slender graceful little fellow, with curly brown 
been racing about since before sunrise.”’ hair and wide-open laughing blue eyes shaded 

This from mamma, in her most plaintive tones. by long curling black lashes. He was possessed 

Here Carrie lifted up her voice: ; of a deep dimple in each cheek, which appeared 

“And do you think, mamma, that Freddie ; and disappeared were he pleased or displeased, 
should be quite so constantly with a boy like } as-the case might be. 

Ted? For a girl of sixteen— Good gracious! There! I thought it would be less unpleasant 
Freddie Carlton, take those horrid things away. } to describe Ted than myself; and it is all the 
Mamma, will you speak to Freddie ?”’ ’ same, for the likeness between twins could not 

Having had enough of her nonsense, especially have been stronger. Indeed, except for the 
as she was verging on very dangerous ground for ’ difference in dress, it would have been difficult 
my peace of mind, I had put an end to the } for a stranger to distinguish one from the other: 
impending harangue by suddenly dangling my ; for I wore my hair short and parted on one side, 
string of fish before her eyes. ; Getormined to do my beat to make up for the 

Mother desired me to take them to the kitchen, | misfortune of being a girl. 
and I departed. When I returned, my father ‘Come, dear,” called my father, springing in 
was speaking to Ted, who looked the picture of} the phaeton as I appeared on the verandah, 
misery. where the whole family were assembled to see 

“And I want you to go to the station with me} us depart. ‘Why, you have on no hat and 
this morning, to meet him. You will have no } jacket, child!’’ he exclaimed, as I seated myself 
more than time to prepare, so scamper.”’ > beside him. 

“Oh, the tutor!”” I exclaimed. ‘This is} ‘‘ Here, take mine,” said Ted, pulling off his 
the day he arrives, sure enough. But I say, } light gray coat and soft felt hat of the same 
Daddy dear I’m going to drive you down this ; color. 
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«Freddie !’’ cried Carrie, in a horrified tone, 
‘you are never going to wear that coat and 
hat! I would not allow it, papa. What will 
Mr. Ainsly—that’s his name, is it not? — 
think?” 

“It’s a first-rate hat,’’ I returned, composedly. 
«Besides, I don’t care what Mr. Ainsly or any 
other bothersome old tutor thinks of me.” 

“TI know he'll be no end cross; and how 
I will hate to study !’’ groaned Teddie, dismally. 

“Never mind, my boy,’’ I whispered, as he ? 
tucked the lap-robe over my dress; “I'll 
venture, his life won’t be all peace and quiet.’ 
And I nodded reassuringly as the ponies started. 

Arrived at the station, my father sprang to; 
the ground and handed me the reins, saying: 

“Now, you must hold them carefully while 
I go and meet Mr. Ainsly. I wish I knew him 
from Adam,”’ he muttered, as he hurried toward 
the platform; while I leaned eagerly forward, ; 
anxious to catch the first glimpse of our—Ted’s 
and my—coming foe. 








very backward. Good-bye, Fred. See that you 
behave yourself, and don’t make anyone crazy, 
if you can help it, before I see you again.” 

And away he went, to take the return train 
to the city. 

I doffed Ted’s hat in good-bye, then turned 
to my companion, who had meantime stepped 
into the phaeton and seated himself beside me. 

The ponies made a plunge and I caught the 
reins. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Ainsly?’’.I asked, 
looking up at him from under the big hat. 

He answered ‘ Yes,’’ and then leaned back 
and seemed to forget all about me. 

Apparently he was the laziest man it had ever 
been my fortune to meet; which fact filled me 
with the keenest delight. Surely Ted and I 
would have no difficulty in obtaining our way 
with him: he would never trouble himself to 
oppose us. 

Suddenly, a hand was placed on my hat, the 
hat pushed back, and my head turned so that 


“That must be he,’ I thought, as an old;I could look directly into the face above me. 


gentleman with sharp eyes and a determined 
expression jumped from the car and walked 
briskly away. ‘No, it can’t be—for he’s 
going. There— Oh, dear, he’s horrid! but 
just like a school-teacher! How Ted will hate 
you, you wretch!’’ This to a wiry-looking little $ 
man possessed of along black beard and a very 
ugly face and figure generally. 

“Yes—he's speaking to father! He is worse 
even than I feared. What atime we will have, 
with him in the house for five whole months!’’ 
And I leaned back and closed my eyes in sheer 
disgust. 

Soon, footsteps approached; father spoke; 
then a voice, the slowest and laziest I had ever 
heard, answered. How could that cross-looking 
Wiry little man speak in such a tone? 

I opened my eyes, and beheld, coming toward 
me with father, a tall, very gentlemanlike-looking 
individual with a handsome face, whose general 
expression appeared to be weariness. 

The next moment, two languid brown eyes were 
looking directly into my wide-open blue ones. 

“This is Freddie,” said father; ‘the worst 
little rascal going,” smiling and pinching my 
theek, which grew rather red—father never 
Would remember my sixteen years. 

The tall stranger nodded and smiled without 
troubling himself to lift his hat. 

“Thinks I am ‘a little girl, I suppose,” 
I thought, composedly, my dignity not being 
‘easily offended. 

“Well, good-morning, Mr. Ainsly,’”’ father 
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I was too amazed to resist, and Mr. Ainsly’s 
hand still rested lightly on my hat. 

“Now,” he said, with a slow amused smile, 
‘you can examine me more easily, and I can 
see with what manner of boy I have to deal.” 

I thought of Ted’s jacket and hat, my short 
hair, and the duster which effectually hid 
my gown—then that ridiculous introduction 
of father’s. Yes, there was no doubt about it: 
he certainly mistook me for his future pupil. 

He removed his hand, and I quickly raised 
mine to draw down my hat as a shield to my 
scarlet face. 

‘* Leave it so,’ he said; ‘‘the sun is behind 
us; and we can never become acquainted if we 
cannot see each other.’’ 

I meekly did as I was bidden. 

“So you are not fond of study?’ the lazy 
voice went on. ‘‘Do you know, I am not very 
sorry for that.” 

He paused; but I did not answer—indeed, 
I could not, for I was struggling against an 
almost irresistible desire to laugh. 

‘““Why, it will never do for us to be shy 
of one another,” he said. And then, to my 
amazement, he drew one finger over my still 
burning cheek. ‘‘You are not going to be 
afraid of me, my boy—are you?” 

Afraid of him! I glanced for an instant 
into his face. 

‘Indolent and slightly conceited,” was my 
mental comment. 

The last person on earth to fear, I decided, 


‘was saying. “I hope you won't find my boy {and rejoiced for Ted’s sake that it was so. 
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He ‘should never discover the mistake he} The tears rushed to my eyes, and I turned 
had ‘made if I could help it, I thought,.as Isat } my head so that he should not see them. My 
silent; wondering what would come next. fingers were freed from the firm light clasp; 

He commenced talking about fishing. 1;I rubbed them against the lap-robe. Even 
became much interested, and had: forgotten ; supposing I had been a boy, he had no right 
his ‘mistaking me for Teddie. We ‘were nearly } to treat me in this way! 
home, when he said: ’ “You may drive now, if you wish,” he said. 

“You're a fine little’ fisherman, evidently. } presently. 

Do you shoot?” ; “May,” indeed! I shook my head, still 


“Oh, I have let off a pistol,’ I returned, } without turning. 


proudly. ‘* But,” honestly, “I don’t. like it; There was a short silence; then he placed 
very well.” ; his hand on my shoulder, saying with great 
‘No?’ with a look of surprise. “If your } gentleness: 
father does not object, we will alter that and} “Why, Carlton—I fear we are making a bad 
teach you to be as familiar with a gun as with } beginning. I was obliged to take the reins from 
a fishing-rod. But we must not allow these $ you. Your grasp,” with a quizzical glance at my 
things to interfere with lessons. How far } little sunburned hands as they lay in my lap, 
advanced are you—say, in Latin?” ; was not strong enough. ‘Come,’ he added: 
‘‘Latin? Why, I have never studied it at} ‘‘let us at least start friends.” 
all,’ I returned, demurely. $ «This is Oaklands,” I said, huskily ; for 
“No?” opening his eyes in surprise. ‘And 21 still felt a horrible inclination to cry, and 
you hope to enter the High School in the had no mind to pay any attention to his 
autumn ?”’ ' amicable overture. 


«Oh, no, I don’t,’”’ I returned, the love of } We passed in silence up the avenue. Mother 
mischief getting the better of my determination came out on the verandah to meet Mr. Ainsly, 
to play the school-boy properly. >and I drove away to the barn. 

““Why—but, Carlton, your father certainly} ‘What's he like?’ demanded Ted, running 
told me that was the object for which you were } around the back way to meet me. 
to study, this summer.” 

“I think you must be mistaken,” I answered, 


“Oh, horrid!” I exclaimed, passionately. 
with a laugh I could no longer suppress: | 
; 


‘Just as perfectly horrid as he can be!” 





“I don’t think I shall study at all.” CHAPTER Il. 
**T fancy you will do as I wish in the matter.” I was not destined to see Mr. Ainsly again 
As Mr. Ainsly said this, there was a ring in 3 for some time; for, as I returned to the house 
the quiet voice which sent through me a thrill } that morning, arm-in-arm with Ted, I saw May 


of fear for poor Ted. } Manners stepping from her dear little village- 
‘Think so?’ I rejoined, looking up at him} cart. She told a pitiful tale of her father and 
defiantly. ’ mother having gone to the city for a week, 


He only smiled slightly and nodded; but } leaving her to the tender mercies of Aunt 
I felt, at that instant, as if I hated him.} Prudence and the cruelties of ‘the boys.” 
Suppose there were more behind those quiet }She wanted me to go home with her; and, 
eyes than I at first fancied? If this man ‘as her request was seconded by a note to 
should take my Ted away from me and spoil } mamma from her aunt, of course I was permitted 
my summer! to accept the invitation. 

I gave the reins a sudden pull, which the As I liked May, and as her brothers were 
ponies resented by starting off on a brisk run. } jolly fun-loving lads, whose society I enjoyed 


I caught my breath with a gasp of fear. immensely, I was glad to go. The only drawback 
“Give me the reins,’ said my companion, } to my pleasure lay in the fact that poor Teddie 
quietly. could not accompany me. 


‘‘Nonsense!’’ I returned, hotly, holding on At the end of the week, he came for me, 
with all my little might. ‘I can manage these much disgusted by my long absence. We con- 


ponies perfectly well.” 3 cluded to walk home, sending my small trunk 
His answer was to unclasp my fingers. I; by the carriage. 
caught at the reins—but, the next instant, ‘Come back soon!’’ shouted Will and Harrie, 


found both my hands imprisoned in his left } after we had parted by the gate, where May 
hand, while, with his right, he soon brought } stood waving a handkerchief in good-bye, her 
the ponies to order. | pretty curls blowing in the wind. 
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“We will take the path by the river,’ I 
said, slipping my arm through Ted’s. ‘ Well,” 
I continued, ‘“‘did you miss me? And how 
are they all?” 

“Why, yes—of course I missed you,’ he 
returned; ‘‘but not quite so much, you know, 
as if I were not busy studying,’ with an 
important air. 

“@h, to be sure. 
with{ Mr. Crosspatch ? 
it wes not you, that day, did you?” 

“No,” laughing, ‘I didn’t. And he first 
saw me with that same hat and jacket on; 
but, om know, your hair is longer than mine, 
or soinething—anyway, he kept giving me the 
queeyest looks. 
timey to laugh. 


You didn't tell him 


It couldn’t have been the 
names—Teddie and Freddie sound too much 
alike for that.” 

“Is he very cross, dear?’’ I asked, giving 
my boy's arin a sympathetic little squeeze. 

He flushed slightly and cast down his eyes. 

“Cross?’’ Ted repeated. <‘‘ Well, I don't 
know. 
well—if you mean that.”’ 


returned, confidently. 
Ted laughed uncomfortably. 
Tsay,” 
the subject, ‘‘father brought us that fishing- 
tackle, you know, and it’s stunning, and—’”’ 
“Ted Carlton !’’ 
you mean to tell me that you are giving in to that 
horrid man already ?”’ 


“No,” crossly, “I don’t intend to tell you 


I had to go away no end of } 


He likes to have his own way pretty 3 


And how do you get on } 


3; Indeed ! 
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‘It’s not safe,’’ he said, pointing to several 
insignifi@tnt-looking cracks and tiny fissures. 
‘Mr. Ainsly says it may give way any day.” 

‘*Pshaw!’ I returned, stepping forward again, 
for I had drawn back when Ted first spoke. 
‘* What does he know about it? 


It has always 
been just so. 


Come on—who’s afraid ?”’ 

‘*] cannot, Freddie.”’ 

**Caunot ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ looking down and digging little holes 
in the sod with his boot. 

‘Cannot ?”’ I repeated, in amazement. 
yes, you can, Ted. 
mean ?”’ 

How oddly he behaved. 
to be afraid. 

“Well,” boldly, but flushing a little, “to tell 
the truth, Mr. Ainsly has forbidden it.’’ 

I gazed at him in speechless astonishment, 
which rapidly changed to indignation. 

‘Ah!’ I returned, finding speech at last. 
Well, he has not forbidden me, I 


“Why, 
What on earth do you 


How unlike Teddie, 


§ suppose; and I am not afraid, if you are.” 


‘‘T am not afraid,’ angrily. ‘‘ You know well 


’ enough I’m not afraid of anything.” 
“Which of course you don’t give him,” I$ 


he remarked, abruptly changing } 
; along! 


“Or anybody,’ I said, mockingly, over my 
shoulder. 

«No, lm not; but I— Oh, bother!’ stepping 
on the rock. *‘ There—I’ve done it! Now come 
I say, Fred,” in a low shamed voice, 


; you didn’t really think I was afraid, did you ?”’ 


I interrupted, sternly, ‘do 


anything, except that Mr. Ainsly is not horrid, ; 


and I think you very disagreeable to-day.” 
“Oh, Teddie!”’ I cried, the tears springing to 
my eyes. ‘ Do you put him before me ?”’ 
“But you're so ridiculous, Fred!” 
exclaimed, 


he 


first-rate ; I like him—can’t help it ; so will you 

When you know him.’’ 
“Never!” emphatically. 
“Oh, well, let’s not fight any more.’ 


‘ 


Ted 


‘‘T know you’re not now, anyway,’ I replied, 
giving him a quick kiss, while my lips quivered. 
“Ted, if ever you care for anyone more than 
you do for me, I don’t know what I will do.” 


“Why, Fred, what a— By jingo!” And, 


: with a sudden dart, Ted dropped from the rock 


upon a little strip of beach which helped support 


$ it on one side. 


“Tl tell you this: Mr. Ainsly is; 


: signal seemed to proceed. 


was always the one to regain his temper first. } 


“Bet you I'll beat you to the resting-rock— 
We're near there now. One—two—three—and 


away!” and off he started at full speed. 


spring ulster and flew after him. 
“Beaten!” cried Ted, stopping beside the 


A sweet clear whistle sounded very near. 
I sat down on the rock and waited, with my 
face turned toward the bushes from whence the 
They were parted, 
and Mr. Ainsly stepped into view. The sun 
had set, and twilight was deepening rapidly, 
but I recognized him at once. 

Without a word, he strode forward, took me 
by the arms, and lifted me, with not too gentle 


’ hands, to solid ground once more. 
I thrust my hands into the pockets of my light 


resting-rock, as we had christened a large stone } 


which hung like a great shelf over the water. 
“Oh, I say, don’t do that!’ cried Ted, catch- 
ig my arm as I stepped on the rock. 

“Why, why ?” 

Vou. XCVI.—9, 





My ulster, which was only fastened to the waist, 
flew back, revealing the gown beneath; my hat, 
with its long gray feather, hung from my arm. 

The expression in the brown eyes looking 
into mine changed from annoyance to blankest 
astonishment. His long fingers still clasped my 
arms, evidently because his amazement was too 
great for movement. 
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“Well, sir,” I said, “I should call that ; - have concluded to stay and see the moon 
unasked-for assistance.” © rise,”’’ I said. 

He returned my glance without speaking, for Mr. Ainsly stood stroking his mustache, the 
& moment; then the great eyes regained their ; picture of indifference. 


accustomed indolence, and, removing his hands “‘Do you not think, Miss Freddie,” he asked, 
from my arms, he lifted his hat and bowed } carelessly, “that it would be better for you to 
courteously. go with us?” 
‘‘Miss Frederika Carlton, I suppose?’’ he **No,” shortly; ‘‘I will not go till I choose.” 
said. But you will choose to come now—will Jou 
I nodded, bewildered and piqued. not?” 


mischievously, rallying my forces. understood me.” 

es I moved on, and looked back defiantly over 

my shoulder. } 
His face seemed to grow a trifle whité in 

the uncertain light, and his eyes to turn fom 


‘“Very!’’ leaning against a tree as if too 
languid to stand erect. ‘Really, a most 
remarkable resemblance! Can you tell me 
where Ted is, by the way? I believe he 
went for you.’ brown to black; but he said very quietly? 

The sudden remembrance of the unfortunate’s “Carlton, you may run home now. Go at 
whereabouts made me in haste to be gone—and 3 once to the school-room: let me find you there 
I must take Mr. Ainsly with me! when I return.”’ 

‘*Did he?” I said, carelessly. ‘‘ How rapidly Without a word, my brother started. Dear 
it grows dark—does it not? Would it trouble $ little independent Ted—could this be he? 
you to return home with me?” 

“‘T shall be delighted,’’ he answered, pleas- CHAPTER III. 
antly. ‘But first allow me to tell you that you} Mr. Arnsty waited until the boy was some 
really should not venture on this rock.” ’ distance from us, then said in a low determined 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ I rejoined, cross again in a } voice: 
moment. ‘There is no danger; it has always ‘‘Miss Freddie, I hope you will reconsider 
been just so.” 

“Nevertheless, I repeat, it is far from safe. 
Look!” stamping on it. “Did you not see it 


‘*You think me like my brother?” I asked, ne not. You must have bs. 
$b 
: 





your decision to remain here; indeed, I cannot 
} allow it. I am very unwilling to go to you; 
i for I don’t wish to add my weight to yours.” 
give?”’ § «You might be killed,’ I answered, with a 
I certainly did observe a slight swaying for- little scornful laugh. ‘I tell you again, you 
ward, but had no mind to acknowledge the fact. } m ay as well go—for here I intend to remain.” 
«What! you don’t? Well, now, when I go} Witha quick step or two, he was beside me. 
further out—” $  « T would be sorry to do it,’ he said, still in 
“Oh, yes—yes, I see! I see!’ I cried, in an } that low determined voice, ‘‘ but you must come 
agony of fear that he would discover Ted. ‘Do g with me of your own free will, and instantly, or 


come home!” * I will be obliged to carry you.” 
He looked at me curiously, made another step «You wouldn’t dare!’ I cried, stamping my 
g 
forward, and looked down. § foot; again the rock swayed, and for the second 


‘‘Give me your hand, Carlton, and I'll help 3 time I was lifted back on solid ground. 
you up.” “Now you will come home,” he said, as he 
How foolish I had been, to allow my heart released me. 
to beat so rapidly at the thought of this lazy 
stranger's finding Teddie doing something he 
had forbidden! Forbidden, forsooth ! 


Without a word, T turned and walked beside 
him. Take every rage I had ever indulged in 
from infancy to that moment, and condense them 
As Teddie sprang upon the rock, it gave a} into one, I am convinced it would have been as 
sudden lurch. I caught my breath, and mentally } child’s-play when compared to the passion noW 
decided that, in future, I would choose some 3 boiling within me. 
other resting-place. I looked at my brother, “It was amusing, my thinking you your 
as he stood beside Mr. Ainsly, with downcast brother; was it not?’’ my companion remarked, 


eyes and flushed cheeks; and—yes, he did— presently. «It was you who drove me from the 
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he certainly did look ashamed. station that day. You perceived my mistake?” 
‘‘Going, Ted ?”’ I asked, nonchalantly. “Don’t talk to me,”’ I said, in a voice I vainly 
“Yes,” glumly. ‘‘Come on.” tried to make steady. ‘‘I—I—don’t want to 


I stepped back on the rock, § talk.” 
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«Very well.” nena and determination, he could live with 
After about ten minutes of total silence, I spoke ; the old gentleman and be supported by him 

again : $in idleness. This he did not choose to do; 
«[ didn’t come because you told me; but} so, after graduating, he arranged with papa 

because I did not choose to be so treated a | to finish preparing Ted for college, as he really 
second time. I hope you understood.” enjoys teaching.” 


“Yes, yes,” gently, ‘I quite understand. And my pretty sister looked down, smiled, 

‘snd I too must say just one thing: I would not { and went into the house. 

have been so rude, believe me, had there been Could this account be correct ? 

any alternative. It was for your own sake, Miss } possess so much enerzy? He seemed so thor- 

Freddie; I am sorry it occurred.” } oughly indolent. Then a sudden recollection 
We had reached home, and he held the gate ; came to me of two firm hands on my shoulders, 


open for me to pass through. I went by him } a low determined voice, and the novel sensation 


Did he really 


without a word, and ran to the house. of being lifted swiftly through the air against 
A little after eight that evening, I went out } my will. 

into the verandah. Mr. Ainsly was there, lean- “Ah, yes,” I thought, spitefully, ‘there is no 

ing in his indolent way against a pillar, and } doubt about his hateful determination.” 

gazing into space. But there was one thing I must do, no matter 


Teddie had not appeared at dinner, his tutor } how distasteful: so I ran after the tall figure 
simply saying he was engaged. Didn't I wish I 3 as it moved slowly down the moonlit garden- 
was father just for five minutes! But he sat § path. He seated himself upon a rustic bench, 
there quite happy and unconcerned, apparently ; and I went steadily up to him and said: 
delighted with Mr. Ainsly’s conversation ; and, ‘*Mr. Ainsly !”’ 
to my vehement protest after dinner, merely “Yes?” he said. 
answered good-naturedly : “‘T wish to say,’ I commenced, swiftly, so as 

“No, no, my dear, I won’t interfere with Mr. $ to give myself no time to alter my mind, “that 
Ainsly—a wonderful fellow: makes the boy love } I hope you will not be angry with Ted; I coaxed 
and obey him at the same time. Can’t under- } him to go on that rock every way I could think 
stand that kind of thing myself, but I admire it.’’ } of—he did not want to go at all.” 

Iknew that to speak to mother would only “No?” 
worry her; to expect help from Carrie would I waited a minute, then said impatiently : 
be quite useless; as for Ted, he was evidently “* Well ?”’ 
bewitched. My wrath burned all the more ‘“What is it?” he asked; and, although his 
hotly that it could find no vent, and I now lips were quite grave, his eyes were certainly 
looked at the man with eyes of dislike. smiling. 

Carrie passed me, and, going up to Mr. “Don't you remember what I asked you?’ 
Ainsly, commenced talking in her very best } [ demanded, with burning cheeks. 
style. I was surprised—and he only a tutor! 
My sister was usually most careful upon whom } I am not angry.” 
she bestowed her pretty little attentions. I looked at him doubtfully, bowed as coldly 

Finally, with a slight bow, he left her and : as I could, turned, and started to return to the 
walked off toward the garden. 


aan 
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“That I would not be angry with Ted? Well, 


: house, but paused as I gaw Teddie running 
“Carrie,” I exclaimed, stopping her as she $ toward me. I was in the shadow, and he did 
was about to re-enter the house, ‘“aren’t you ; not see me as he passed. He shyly approached 
Wasting your sweetness on the desert air?” $ Mr. Ainsly, who held out his hand, saying: 
She frowned, then condescended to explain: Sa Well, Carlton ?”’ 
“He is a gentleman, Freddie—anyone would § Teddie took the proffered hand eagerly in 
know that by his manner.” ’ both his own. 
“I don’t think him one,” I answered. “Are you friends with me again, sir?” he 
“Oh, well, my dear, you are no judge,’’ }waid. 
Was my sister's reply. ‘He is heir to a large | 
fortune, which will belong to him when his 
grandfather dies.”’ 


“‘Yes, Ted—if you are sorry. Are you?” 

I did not catch the answer, it was so low, 
but suppose it was “Yes.’’ For Mr. Ainsly 
“Where did you learn all this?’ I asked. } drew my boy to him, and Teddie leaned against 

“Papa told me,” Carrie answered, with a} him as if he loved him, while I crept away and 
little air of importance. ‘And he said,’ she } cried—I don’t know why. 
continued, “that, if it were not for Mr. Ainsly’s { [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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reached home in the exhil- 
arated mood which usually 
follows a couple of hours’ 
gallop on a good horse. 

The gas was burning in 
the library, but a careless 
servant had neglected to 
draw the curtains, and the 
light from the street-lamps struggled in, dimmed 
by the evening mist. Leslie saw a letter lying 
on the table; a glance at the superscription 
showed him that it was from his stepmother. 
He wondered what reason she could have for 
writing, as he had heard from her only a few 
days previous. 

While putting away some papers, his thoughts 
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ROR 


Aan 


strayed to a person who for many months past 3 


had been gradually assuming a more and more 


important place in his life. Recollecting that 


this epistle might make some mention of that § 


person, he sat down to read it. 
the envelope, he held it absently in his hand 


while dreaming his golden dream and pondering } 


the story which he meant to tell Emily Marshall 
before another week should elapse—the story of 
the love which had planted its roots in the deepest 


dut, after opening 


5 


fibres of his nature and burst suddenly into a} 


summer splendor of blossom and fragrance. 


The cathedral clock roused him by ringing out 3 


a plaintive chime. He began to read : ‘ 

«« My dear Leslie, I cannot go to my bed until 
I have told you something which has made me 
very, very happy 
hearty congratulations, and I am certain that you 
will take a personal pleasure in my news, as you 


I know I shall receive your 


have always shown a warm interest in both those 
whom it most concerns.” 

Hastings marveled what she could be getting 
at—turned the page and caught Emily Marshall’s 
name. 
pushed the letter away, and stared at it for a few 
instants as a man might stare who had wakened 


He devoured the ensuing paragraphs, 


suddenly from a dream so vivid that at first he 
could not tell which was real—the vision or the 


familiar surroundings that suddenly looked so , 
‘ about them. 


strange. 
It required an effort to pick up the sheet once 


His muscles felt rigid; a tingling sensa- 
(166) 


more. 


WILIGHT had gathered § tion like the prick of a thousand tiny pins made 
when Leslie Hastings ; burning heat at the base of his brain; his sight 


was so indistinct that unconsciously he passed his 
hand before his eyes to dispel the blur. Again 
that awful paragraph forced itself on his vision 
—like a line of flame running to and fro across 
the blackness of the page. 

‘*Emily Marshall and my darling Louis are 
engaged, and I am the happiest mother alive! 
You could not help knowing that he adored her 
—you must have seen that she took a strong 
personal interest in my son, so you will not be 
surprised at my tidings. 
wild, but he will grow steady now; and dear 


Louis has been a little 


Emily feels that perhaps a good many of his 
foolish pranks might have been avoided had she 
acted last year as her heart prompted, and granted 
the treasure of her love which is now 
avowedly his.” 

The letter fell from Hastings’s hand and flut- 
tered down to the ftoor. 


him 


His head sank on his 
left arm stretched out on the table, while his 
right hand clenched itself in the horrible agony 
which convulsed body as well as mind till the 
mere physical pain left him bathed in a cold 
weat from head to foot. 

The evening passed, and the night. 


8 
Day 
dawned, and Hastings looked out through the 
sunlight on the changed world to which he must 
grow accustomed, as he must to this altered self 
and the load of pain and disappointment that was 
to be carefully hidden from all eyes. 
Business took him down to Wall Street, where 
he met Ralph Seymour, an intimate friend, 
with whom he was joined in various financial 
operations. He learned that 
unexpectedly called to the Bermudas by his 
wife’s illness and would not return till summer 
** Ralph 


Seymour was 


‘‘T was going to see you, this evening, 
said, after his hasty explanation. ‘‘ Just come 
into my office; I want to leave all the papers 
about the new buildings in your hands.” 

When they were established in his privat 
room and Seymour was taking various document: 
out of his safe, he said suddenly : 

‘By Jove! I'd clean forgotten those stocks: 
I've meant several times lately to speak to you 
I expect you'll pitch into me ! 
my unbusiness-like behavior; but you'll see 
I couldu’t well help myself.” 
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“Just explain what you mean, for I have no {discover their loss, and probably had been 

idea,” Hastings said, patiently. S equally certain of his ability to redeem them 
“Well, this is about the size of it—I'll get it ; within six months. 

clear gradually,”’ cried Seymour, with a happy { No doubt, he had been terribly pushed—his 

laugh which made his friend shiver: ‘+ You see, ; mother unable to help him, and he not daring 

Louis Alden hypothecated those stocks nearly ; to appeal again to Leslie, who had, only a short 

nine months ago, while you were laid up with $ while before, paid a large sum to help him in 


that fever.” 5 

“JT was not aware that Louis Alden had any ; 
stocks to hypothecate,”’ was Hastings’s only 
remark. 3 

“Well, that’s just it—he hadn’t: they were } 
his mother’s, and she let him have them. They 
belonged to you, in fact.” 

“Seymour, for heaven’s sake, try to tell the 
thing straight,” said Hastings, sharply; ‘I don’t 
understand.”’ 3 

“Well, I suppose you’ve forgotten—you were } 
an awfully sick man. This was the way of it: } 
You had exchanged those stocks with your } 
stepmother for some of her Dakota land, but § 
hadn't made the transfer; and then you were } 
too ill, and her precious son needed the money 
at once.” 

“You don’t mean, Ralph, that you took such 
security? Why, it was illegal.’ 

“Wait. I didn’t; but I dare say I might } 
have, under the circumstances—knowing that ; 
it would oblige Mrs. Hastings.” 

“Well? well? How did you get the stocks?” 

“Why, they came into my hands oddly 
enough; but I couldn’t refuse. Alden hypothe- 
cated them to Ring Stapleton, and Ring got into ; 
ahobble. He had to have the ten ‘thou’ to help 3 
him out, else burst ; so I took the stocks—do you 
follow ?”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Well, Louis came here in a great funk: said 
his mother wouldn’t have you know for the 
world. But now I need the money. This 3 
unexpected trip makes it necessary for me 
to settle up lots of matters that—”’ 

“TI will redeem the stocks,’ Hastings inter- $ 
rupted. “I'll draw a check now. Let Alden 
know at once.” 

Hastings recollected that, during his illness, 
it had several times been necessary to get 
papers out of the safe which stood in his bed- 
Toom, and Louis had done this, as his mother 
was unable to manage the combination. He 
remembered that, on one of these occasions, 
Louis had taken out the box which held ong, 
stocks, and Leslie had mentioned that, though 
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$@ similar strait, and received warning that it 


was for the last time. 

Five years previous, Leslie’s father had mar-’ 
ried the handsome widow and brought her and 
her son Louis, then a youth of eighteen, home 
to the old house in Madison Avenue. Mr. Has- 
tings had still been under fifty, and the marriage 
had excited no dissatisfaction in Leslie, and he 
was absent a good deal during the three years 
that the union lasted. Mr. Hastings died sud- 
denly, leaving his wife rich and bequeathing 
a legacy to young Alden. These bequests had 
pleased Leslie; for he was not only generous, 
but a much wealthier man than his father, 
owing to a large fortune inherited from his 


: scarcely remembered mother. 


Mrs. Hastings and her son still made their 
home in the house which Leslie had inherited. 
He knew that the arrangement was a con- 
venience to her, and he liked her society. 
For a long while, however, it had been difficult 
to put up with Louis Alden, owing to the 
numerous indisputable proofs forced on Leslie 
that the handsome fascinating fellow possessed 
no idea of probity, honor, or principle; and 
that, under his indolent good-nature and selfish 
love of peace, there lurked a cruelty as relentless 
as that of a tiger which any adverse crisis might 
rouse into sudden vitality. 

And this gambler and libertine had actually 
won the love of a girl so pure, so sensitive, 
so keen in her intuitions, as Emily Marshall! 
Yet it was easy to see how the engagement 
had been brought about: Emily was barely 
twentyone; she regarded Mrs. Hastings with 
that admiring affection which a young girl 
often gives an older woman—was almost as 
much under her influence as a clairvoyant 
under that of a magnetizer; and the mother 
had helped her son to secure the beautiful 
heiress. 

And he, Leslie, had loved her so dearly from 
the first moment they met. Oddly enough, 
intimate as she was with his stepmother, Has- 
tings had not chanced to meet her until the 
journey he took to visit some friends in 





they were paying no dividend, and might not } Montreal after his long illness. He had found 
for two years, they were very valuable, and} Emily Marshall there, and, during several 
Would sell almost at par if put on the market. ; weeks, they were brought into daily inter- 
80 Alden had felt confident Leslie would not course. This had happened late in the spring; 
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in the summer, she had visited Mrs. Hastings ; occasionally took flyers in stocks? I had done 
at the country-seat on Lake George, and, during } more that time—speculated madly—lI had to save 


the early part of the winter, had been in New ; myself.”’ 
York. ‘Won't you sit down?’ he asked, as she 
A few weeks before, Emily had gone to Wash- } paused. 


ington to stay with an aunt. Mrs. Hastings had She flashed him a glance like fire and went 

accompanied her, and Louis followed a little? on: 

later. 3 “IT handed Louis the certificates and bade him 
An exaggerated feeling of delicacy had kept } take them to Mr. Stapleton—he was my broker. 

Leslie from making known his love until more} I said you had made an exchange with me. 

time should elapse; but he had meant to wait no} Louis never questions my judgment in business- 

longer—he could not—and had decided to go to; matters, and he gave the matter no thought. 








Washington. 

He knew that when he bade Emily Marshall 
good-bye, before her departure, he had betrayed 
himself; he had believed that she perceived 
something of his great love, and that the per- 
ception was not a matter of indifference. He 
was not vain or weak, but he had thought that 


she might be brought to care. It was all over; 


the beautiful hope was dead; his whole future } 


must be darkened by its grave deep down in his 
heart, for he was not a man to change. She had 
not willfully deceived him; her interest, her 
sympathy, had been given because he was a con- 
nection of Louis Alden’s—not for himself. 

Another night passed—a second morning 
dawned. Hastings went out early and did not 
return home until nearly dusk. As he passed 
down the hall, his stepmother appeared in the 
doorway of the library. Louis had thrust her 
forward into the breach ; a fellow so contemptible 
deserved no mercy, but he felt terribly sorry for 
her: she was a proud woman, and the situation 
must be worse than death to face. 

They exchanged greetings; she put her icy 
fingers into his feverish palm, and they entered 
the library. 

“IT did not expect to see you,’’ he said, slightly 
emphasizing the pronoun. 

‘*T was the one to come,”’ she replied, looking 
full in his face with defiant eyes. ‘Of course 
Louis brought me Mr. Seymour’s telegram. 
What do you mean to do?” 

‘“That must depend on Louis,’ he said, 
firmly. ‘‘I have no intention of exposing him 
publicly—you know me too well to think I would. 
But my duty is plain: I cannot stand by and 
see a noble woman sacrificed—my conscience will 
not permit that.” 

“Ah—I comprehend!’’ Mrs. Hastings rejoined. 
with cutting sarcasm in face and voice. ‘* But 
your conscience can be at rest where Miss Mar- 
shall is concerned—my son is innocent. I am 
the guilty person—lI took the certificates out of 
your safe one night, when I was sitting up with 
you. I was in a dreadful strait; you know I 


’ 


» 


’ This is the whole story! I am the swindler or 
: thief—whichever may be the right name.” 

} Her eyes met his unflinchingly ; but, in spite 
; of her straightforward account, he knew that she 
: had lied to screen her son. Mrs. Hastings read 
$ his thought; she could better have borne his 
3 scorn for the commission of a crime than to feel 
3 that her degrading falsehood, though it might 
seal his lips, had failed to convince him, Her 
wrath and despair drove her on to add recklessly : 

‘* You exonerate Louis? You admit that you 
have no right to trouble his happiness?” 

Hastings slowly turned away his eyes, but did 
not speak. 

«Will you answer?” she cried, passionately. 
“You have forced me to humiliate myself— 
ground me down into the dust. You might be 
satisfied! I said Louis’s happiness; I meant 
} Emily Marshall’s too—though all heaven and 
Searth could not shake her faith—she loves 
> him.” 

“That is fortunate for your son,” Leslie 
rejoined, wearily. ‘You have freed him from 
} blame—there is no need to say more.” 

; «« Let us settle matters at once,” she continued. 
$ «I will pay you that money as soon as I can.” 

; ‘You will oblige me by never speaking of the 
3 affair again.” 

’ She inclined her head; her features worked ; 
} but her only response was to touch his arm 
} softly with her trembling hand. 

} “Do you want me to leave this house?” she 
} asked. “It would inconvenience me. Emily 
2 
; 
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and Louis will not be married till autumn.” 
‘There need be no change,’’ he said. “1 am 
> going to Nevada; I shall be absent for some 
; time.” 
‘‘I know you don’t want thanks,” she said, 
; speaking as if it were difficult to pronounce the 
} words. 
3 ‘No,no. I must ask you to excuse me now— 
} I had promised to dine out.” 
; “I shall see you at breakfast ?”’ she asked. 
“If not, the servants will think we have quar- 
reled. You know I would rather be burned 
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at the stake than not keep up appearances. 
1 mayn’t be a good woman—but 1 have my 
own code.” 

“At breakfast, then,’’ Leslie said, and left 
the room. 

They met in the morning ; but Mrs. Hastings 
had invited a spinster cousin to spend the night 
with her, so the interview was rendered easier 
at least to Leslie; and, that same day, his 
stepmother returned to Washington. 

Leslie started for Nevada, and various causes 
prolonged his stay until summer set in. He had 
written to his stepmother that he hoped she 
would, as usual, establish herself at his country- 
seat on Lake George and invite any friends she 
might choose. 

A fortnight after his return East, some 
business connected with the purchase of land 
near his estate obliged him to go up to Eldwood. 
He knew that he should see Emily Marshall; 
but, much as he dreaded the meeting, he longed 
to have it over. 

He telegraphed Mrs. Hastings that he might 
be expected, and she was the first person he 
saw on his arrival. 

“Tt was so good of you to give us such a 
pleasant surprise. 


never meant to come,”’ 


she said. 
thin and worn you look! 
working too hard. 
and railways! 


You have been 


I do hope, now you are here, 
that you mean to take a good rest.” 

“TI can only stop a few days,” he replied; 
“TI am going to Lake Superior.” 


“Too bad! too bad!’’ she sighed. ‘ We have 


_& pleasant party in the house—most of them 


persons you know and like. Ah, here is Louis! 
My son, tell this wanderer how delighted we 
are at his return, and help me scold him for 
coming back such a shadow of himself.” 

The graceful creature, whose every movement 
always reminded Leslie of a panther, hurried 
forward, saying: 


“Awfully glad to see you! I should have 


met you at the station, but I thought the mater 


and Emily meant to drive over; there was a 
blunder somehow. You do look rather pulled 
down.” 

“Tam tired, I suppose, by my long journeys,” 
Leslie replied. ‘You appear well and flourish- 
ing.”’ 

“So I ought,” said Louis, with his boyish 
laugh. “I’m about the luckiest dog in the 
world. Aren’t you going to congratulate me?” 

“You have certainly won a grand prize,” 
Leslie answered. 

“And you only hope I’ll be worthy, et cetera,” 


—— EEE 


I had begun to fear you} 
‘But how > 


Oh, those dreadful mines } 








; added Louis, gayly. ‘Oh, I mean to, depend 
son it. I’m getting to be a model—ask the 
’ mother.” 
$ ‘I can certify that, at all events, our dear 
3 Emily is satisfied,’ Mrs. Hastings rejoined. 

‘But Leslie wants to go to his room—the 

dressing-bell will ring in a moment.” 
; When Hastings descended to the library, the 
} guests were already gathered there. He greeted 
; the persons he knew; several others were intro- 
duced to him; then his stepmother led him 
toward the great bay-window, where Emily 
Marshall stood, a fair vision in white-and-blue— 
a type of rather delicate but singularly winning 
loveliness. Yet, sweet and gentle as the face 
was, it showed sigus of a strength of character 
which no crisis in life had roused into action, 
and of which she was herself probably still 
unaware. 

“‘T have brought you the pilgrim, Emily,”’ 

: her hostess remarked, playfully. 
‘“‘T am glad to welcome you back to your 
> house, Mr. Hastings,” Miss Marshall said, 
; courteously. 
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} Thanks,” he answered. ‘‘ You must allow 
} me to offer you my best wishes and every possible 
happiness—I have already congratulated Alden.”’ 

“You are very kind—I thank you,’ she 
> rejoined. 

She smiled pleasantly ; but he missed the old 
friendliness of manner. He wondered a little 
about it, while gazing at her through pain- 
dimmed eyes—then remembered that, even if she 
were really changed in her feeling toward him, 
it could not matter now any more than if he 
were a ghost staring at her across the sweep 
’ of eternity. 

During the next few days, though of course 
> Hastings was a great deal in Miss Marshall's 
t cankety, he scarcely exchanged a half-hour's 
} conversation with her. He soon perceived that 
} she avoided him, though with such care that only 
ha very sensitive person would have suspected 
>that it was done intentionally, 

From the first, he had been convinced that, 
; under her apparent high spirits, his stepmother 
was far from easy in her mind. 
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3 Before his stay 
3 ended, Leslie discovered the cause of her secret 
‘anxiety: in spite of his engagement, Louis had 
; not conquered his mania for gambling nor his 
3 craving for the excitement of drink. 
One day, there were races some ten miles 
} distant, and the Eldwood party drove over, with 
S the exception of Miss Marshall, who had gone 
Sto visit a sick friend in the neighborhood, and 
Hastings, who was in no mood for pleasure of 
3 the sort. 
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It was long past midnight before Louis 
Alden returned. Leslie had been reading in 
the library after the rest of the household had 
retired, and so chanced to meet him. Hastings 
had already heard that the young man had 
won a large amount of money, and he could 
see for himself that he was much the worse 
for wine—noisily intoxicated, in fact. Leslie 
succeeded in getting him upstairs; Mrs. Hastings 
came out of her room, sent Leslie away, and 
took Louis to his chamber. 

The next morning, she said to her stepson: 

‘Don’t judge poor Louis harshly—yesterday 
was such an exciting day. I could almost wish 
he had not won. However, he has promised me 
not to bet again.” 

His promise! Leslie mentally repeated, won- 
dering if it were possible that even a mother’s 
overweening affection could make so clear-sighted 
a woman deceive herself in regard to the young 
man’s character. He marveled still more how 
a person like Emily Marshall could be blind. 

Emily was not blind, but deceived by Mrs. 
Hastings, by Louis's specious eloquence, and 
by the belief that it was her duty to marry 
him—that his whole future depended thereon. 
They had been lovers as children; but, when 
Emily met him after several years’ separation, 
her feeling for him was that which she might 
have had for a spoiled brother—he seemed, 
to her, scarcely more than a boy still. 


meeting with Leslie Hastings, and there sprang 
up unconsciously in her heart a dream which, 


at one time, seemed likely to become a beautiful ° 


reality. Louis's keen-eyed mother had already 


discovered Leslie's secret, and she read Emily's : 


state of mind with equal correctness. 

During their stay in Washington, she managed 
to dispel the girl’s vague vision. She convinced 
Miss Marshall that not only was Leslie's heart 
set on a person not free to marry, but that, in 
spite of his numerous noble qualities, he had 
one sickening weakness: he believed that every 
girl he specially noticed fell in love with him. 
and was much given to temporary spasms of 
admiration which abruptly ended as soon as 
he knew or fancied that his attention had won 
real feeling. 

While Emily was in that sore hurt mood in 
which even commit 
terrible follies to hinder the possibility of 
having it suspected that 


a sensible woman will 


she has given a 


thought to a man before he has openly sued ; 


for her affection, Louis Alden came anew with 
his eager pleadings, the friend she loved best 
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He $ 
loved her in his mad fashion, and opposition ; 
rendered him more eager. Then came Emily's } 
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Sin the world begged her to become her son's 
> guardian angel, and the feminine longing for 
: self-sacrifice did the rest. 

$ Hastings rejoiced to get away from Eldwood. 
> His departure was quite sudden, as he had not 
‘ known till a few hours before that he should be 
‘ able to complete his business for several days to 
} come. 

’ He made his adieus as the guests were leaving 
‘the luncheon-table, but Miss Marshall was not 
‘ present—he met her when, just before starting, 
} he went into the library to get a book. 

’ «J did not hear till a few moments since that 
; you were going,” she said. 

‘*When I came, I only expected to stay a short 
time,’’ he replied. 

‘You are leaving a gay party,”’ she continued, 
in the tone of a person trying, out of politeness, to 
make conversation. 

‘«The less likelihood of my being missed,’’ he 
rejoined, with a mirthless laugh. 

‘IT have heard loud lamentations on every 
side. Mrs. Hastings is terribly disappointed at 
losing you so soon.” 

They exchanged a few other idle remarks, ther 
Leslie said : 

‘‘T must bid you good-bye now, Miss Marshall 
—the carriage is waiting for me.” 

‘‘ Good-bye,” she answered, with a careless 
smile. ‘A pleasant journey !’’ 

‘*So near and yet so far!’’ rangin Hastings’s 
mind as he looked into the fair face, while a fresh 
pang of anguish wrung his heart. 
; dreamed that he loved her—probably under no 
$ circumstances could she have learned to care for 
him; but at least they might have been friends. 
3 He could not go away in silence, though an hour 
before he would have believed that nothing could 
? induce him to allow her to perceive that he had 
‘noticed and been pained by the change in her 
‘manner. But a great pity sprang up in his 
: desolate heart; it was terrible to contemplate 
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She had never 


3 the future which must inevitably await the woman 
: who had given her love and meant to confide her 
: life to the keeping of Louis Alden. 
pd may not see you for a long while,”’ he said, 
quickly. ‘Let me again wish you happiness; 
among all your friends, there is no one who can 
be more anxious therefor.”’ 
«You are very kind,’’ she began, coldly; then, 
softened by the troubled eyes which met hers, 
she added, in an altered tone: ‘I thank you, 
. Mr. Hastings.” 
“And you may believe me,”’ he continued; “I 
never indulge in empty protestations. Since 
coming here, I have seen that something has 
; changed your feelings toward me—1 used to 
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flatter myself we were friends. Whatever the 
cause, try to overlook it and think as well of me 
as you can—it isn’t binding yourself to much to 
promise this !”’ 


“I can promise,’ she answered, and longed } 


to add that, if she had misjudged him, she was 
heartily sorry; but such words would have 
rendered imperative an explanation which she 
could not make. 

“ Only let me add this,’’ he hurried on: “ if at 
any time I can ever serve you in any way, I 


shall esteem it a great honor! Will you believe ; 


me?” 


This impulsive pleading was so unlike his | 


ordinary calm manner that it filled her with 
astonishment; but, in spite of her prejudice 


against him, she could not resist the conviction : 


that every word he uttered was true. 


“T believe you—indeed I do!’’ she answered: ° 


deeply touched. 

“Thanks !’’ he rejoined. Mrs. Hastings’s voice 
sounded in the hall, and he added: ‘Now, 
good-bye! Don't forget—whether it should be a 
year, ten years, half a life’ hence—if I could 
render you any service, you will let me?” 

Then he was gone, leaving Emily strangely 
troubled. She wondered if his stepmother had 
erred in her estimate of his character. At all 
events, she need not ‘indulge in any personal 
rancor; if she had gone near to liking him too 
well for her own peace of mind, he had no 
suspicion thereof; and the time was over—now 
she was another man’s betrothed wife. 

Emily could not shut her eyes to the fact that 
her sentiment for Louis would never ripen into 
love. Affection—a kind of protecting tenderness 
best expressed it; but he needed her, and this 
certainty established a claim whose potency it 
seemed a sin to dispute. 

But, as the summer wore on, her enforced tran- 
quillity was preserved with constantly increasing 
difficulty. All sorts of exciting pleasures were 
in progress, and Miss Marshall heard more than 
tumors of the high piay that went on at the 
boating-squadron’s club. In spite of his extrav- 


agant display of devotion, Louis’s overweening } 


selfishness thrust itself more and more on her 
notice, and the lack of depth and stability which 
ranked among the main defects of his character 
was betrayed in scores of ways. 

In the latter part of August, Miss Marshall 
Went to visit one of her few relatives. Much 


as she should miss her companionship, for ; 
certain reasons Mrs. Hastings was glad to have } 
her go. In absence, Emily would remember 3} 
ouly Louis’s brilliant qualities, and, by her 3 


letters, the mother could strengthen illusions 


and impress on Emily’s mind that she was 
bound to keep her promise: if she should 
forsake her lover, his ruin would lie at her 
door. 

Such reminders and appeals reached Emily 
frequently, and produced the desired effect. 
She received, too, letters almost daily from 
Louis; these varied greatly, not only in style 
and eloquence, but Emily often noticed certaim 
} changes in the handwriting, though she did 
} not think much about the matter. 

Meanwhile, Leslie Hastings was eating his 
heart out among the solitudes of Lake Superior, 
and, at Eldwood, Louis Alden was driving his 
mother to the verge of despair. 

The marriage must take place early in the 
autumn—there lay the only possible means of 
safety. Louis’s letters began to plead eagerly for 
his happiness. The entreaties were fervid enough 
to have moved a less impressionable woman than 
3 Emily, and, with her morbid anxiety to do right, 
her mistaken belief that duty must lie in the 
course least personally agreeable, these pleadings 
were almost irresistible. 
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$ While these impassioned epistles were being 
sent forth, Louis, in his leisure moments, was 
} amusing himself by a flirtation with a Cuban 
girl stopping in the neighborhood—an heiress 
} with a pretty face but a limited education, and 
} possessing a nature as passionate as it was 
3 undisciplined. She took the matter seriously, 
3 and fell violently in love with the blonde 
3 youth. Mrs. Hastings knew that Emily was 
3 above jealousy, but, lest reports should reach 
} her from other quarters, took care that Louis's 
3 letters made due mention of the Havanese, who 
} went to join her uncle at Niagara shortly before 
Emily’s return to Eldwood. 

Miss Marshall found Mrs. Hastings looking 
worn and pale. Louis was absent—on urgent 
business connected with her New-York property, 
his mother said. In truth, having lost another 
large sum, he had gone on a frightful carouse, 
and she had forced lim to leave home for a few 
’ days. 

During a fortnight after Louis returned, 
> matters went smoothly. to all appearances; but 
-each day brought fresh suspicions to Emily's 
’ mind in regard to her betrothed, and soon 
’ such convincing evidence accumulated that her 
; doubts became certainties. She learned that he 
} gambled dreadfully ; she could not be blind to 
the change in his appearance; and, at/length, 
one evening, she saw him helplessly intoxicated. 

The very next day, while Emily was pondering 
what course to pursue, a new and more painful 
} conviction was forced on her mind—the woman 
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whom she so loved and trusted had cruelly } to her eager wish, Leslie Hastings stood before 
deceived her. Mrs. Hastings sent Emily to} her. She stepped quickly forward, white and 
search for some papers in an escritoire, and } trembling. 

there the girl came on a rough draft of one of} ‘Did you know how much I needed you?” 
the best letters she had ever received from Louis. } she asked, in a choked voice. ‘Do you 
These pages were scribbled in Mrs. Hastings’s} remember your promise? I claim it now. 
writing, and on another sheet was a portion; No woman ever needed counsel more. I can 
of the same epistle transcribed in an imitation } no longer trust her in whom I have had such 
of Alden’s chirography. blind faith. I am all alone in the dark— 

The deception was plain; the mother had} help me!” 
written those eloquent appeals to Emily, who; ‘I came for that,’’ he answered. “TI see 
was to be ruthlessly sacrificed to her false} you have discovered the truth—1I feared that 
friend’s unworthy idol. Emily's heart was; to break it to you would be my part.” 
almost broken by the proof of Mrs. Hastings’s; Leslie had gone to Niagara to meet Ralph 
relentless determination to secure her son’s } Seymour, and, through lim, became acquainted 
interests without regard to the misery she must} with Dolores Carrefias. She knew that Louis 
inevitably bring on the girl whose happiness, ; Alden was his connection, and speedily confided 
she had vowed, should always be her first {to him the story of her love, adding that Louis 
thought. ’ was bound to a woman whom he almost hated, 

It was necessary for Emily to act at once. {and that his mother forced him to hold fast 
To depart abruptly and write her explanation ; to his engagement. Seymour had already told 
was cowardly, yet to tell Mrs. Hastings face ; Leslie of the worthless fellow’s insane conduct, 
to face what she had learned would be worse ; and that his mother had twice lately sacrificed 
than the tortures of the Inquisition. In her } valuable property in order to pay his gaming- 
terrible strait, the recollection of Leslie's parting ; debts. So, when Dolores, in confirmation of her 
words flashed across her mind. She longed to } tale, produced a letter from Louis which breathed 
send for him—even began a letter, but tore it > the most passionate love, Leslie felt that it was 
up: to put the burden on his shoulders seemed } time to act. He started at once for Eldwood, 
as weak as it would to run away ! intending to warn Alden that he meant to tell 

There were numerous guests in the house, } Miss Marshall the truth. He had walked from 
so Emily managed to escape any private inter-; the station, taking a path through the wood 
view with Mrs. Hastings on the day succeeding } which brought him into his own grounds just 
her discovery—and Louis was absent. Late in} sbove the summer-house, and, as he descended 
the afternoon, she went out for a walk in the; the path, caught sight of Emily seated there 
wood that stretched at the left of the house. ; in her dismal solitude. 

She soon found herself unaccountably tired,; They talked for a long hour, and everything 
and returned to a nook in the great garden, ; was made clear between them. Emily's fair 
where, close to a clematis-covered arbor, a flight ’ face had recovered its serenity and Leslie's 
of steps led down into a natural grotto, which ; eyes were aglow with new-found hope. 

could also be reached by a path winding round Suddenly, from the grotto beneath, Mrs. 
the foot of the hill. ° Hastings’s voice sounded, saying: 

Emily seated herself in the summer-house, «must sit down here, Louis—I am tired.” 
and tried to force her aching head and heart; Before the pair in the arbor could make 
into sufficient composure to decide on the least } their presence known, they heard Alden exclaim 
painful method of making known her decision. } roughly: 





Again her thoughts recurred to Leslie. She} “I must have the money, mother! I shall 
could easily believe now that Mrs. Hastings } be ruined if I don’t get it to-night.” 
had had a motive for injuring him in her “You will ruin me—you have, alimost—and 


esteem. The man was true—she had woefully } you will lose Emily and her fortune. And you 
misjudged him; and he had borne her harshness } love her—you know you do!” 

without complaint, though he had been hurt ‘“‘Well—yes; but she’s too much of a saint. 
thereby: she had only to recall his face and ; Sometimes, I’m half inclined to end it! Dolores 
language at their last parting to be sure of this. ; would suit me better—if I could make sure the 
She longed to ask his pardon, and beg him as} uncle can’t leave the fortune away from her. 
a sign of forgiveness to aid her in this the; Emily's property is terribly tied up—I should 
darkest hour of her life. ‘ be her slave!”’ 

A sound made her look up; as if in answer} “Louis! Louis! she is your guardian angel! 
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In your marriage with her lies your one hope 
of safety !”’ 

“ Don’t prose, dear. How about the money ?” 

“TI can’t spare it—I will not! Oh, after all 
I have done, that you should torture me like 
this! I degraded myself; to save you I told 
Leslie that I was a thief! I said I stole the 
stocks you hypothecuted—and you never even 
so much as asked me how I managed to settle 
the matter !’’ 

«By Jove, mother, if you keep on, I'll start 
for Niagara to-night and run off with Dolores! 
Come—give me twentyfive hundred to stop this 
gap; I'll be good afterward—I will indeed. 
I must have it—I lost it to Lesson at poker. 
I shall be disgraced if—” 

“Oh, go away! leave me a minute’s peace! Before the next day ended, the telegraph 
You shall have the money at dinner-time—only } flashed the news that Louis Alden had eloped 
go!’ Mrs. Hastings cried. $ from Niagara with Dolores Carrefias. Leslie 

“All right, mater—now I'll keep straight. } learned through Ralph Seymour that the girl 
V'll make Emily promise, this very evening, } had only a small fortune independent of her 
to marry me before winter.” ; uncle, who had gone off to Europe vowing never 

The dialogue had taken place so rapidly, that } to forgive his niece or see her husband. 
there had been no time for its unintentional } Mrs. Hastings also sailed for Europe; and, 
listeners to interrupt, so stunned were both by } two months later, while Leslie and his bride 
this overwhelming confirmation of the treachery 3 
of the mother and son. 

With a gay laugh, the reckless fellow hurried } “T have just received news of a grand 
off. The wretched woman groaned aloud—then } wedding in Paris—your stepmother and Sefior 

3 


so that she had to put out her hand and support 
herself against the railing. 

‘*] am a very miserable woman,”’ she said, 
slowly. ‘I was fond of you both—I have 
injured you both; but at least you have your 
revenge.” 

‘We don’t want that,’ Emily exclaimed. 

‘Wait!’ Mrs. Hastings went on. ‘Do me 
one favor—you see, I am sunk low enough even 
to beg that: don’t leave at once, Emily! You 
shan’t see Louis—I’ll not come near you; but 
appear at dinner; stop over to-morrow. I can’t 
have all the people suspect—it would drive me 
mad !” 

“*T will stay,” said Emily. 

Mrs. Hastings turned and walked away. 
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were South on their honeymoon-trip, he received 
a letter from Ralph Seymour which said: 


came a silence. 

“Let us go,’ Emily whispered: ‘we can at 
least spare her the humiliation of knowing that 
we heard.” cerned—-so, as a last resource, she married him. 

As they rose, Mrs. Hastings appeared at the } The old fellow settled half a million on her before 
top of the stone stairs—her glance fell on the ; the ceremony, and telegraphed a full pardon to 
two. She turned deathly white, and staggered ‘ his affectionate niece and nephew.” 


Carreiias were the happy pair. 
‘‘She is a wonderful woman; he would not 
hear reason where the young couple were con- 
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TO A CAPTIVE THRUSH. 





BY GEORGE FREDERICK PARK 





How wretched is thy weary lot, { Of the silvery cascade ; 

Wild warbler of the wood! And still the little pensive rills 
For ne’er by thee will be forgot 3 Go musing down th’ eternal hills, 

The twilight solitude 3 
Of hemlock haunts where thou didst dwell, ¢ Caged captive, spiritless, depressed, 
The minstrel of the hidden dell. ; What that sad song inspires ! 

3 What note swells in thy speckled breast 

Thy hermitage is lonely now, 3 That beats against the wires ! 

Thy gladsome trill is hushed ; Ah, is it too a truth with thee 
The leaf lies listless on the bough That he is happy who is free? 


*“Gainst which thy brown wing brushed ; 
And all is silent like a tomb 
Enshrouded in a songless gloom. 


Yet thou art missed—though ’tis in vain 
Thy comrades monrn for thee— 

The squirrel laughs in sadder strain, 
And softer hums the bee ; 

The violet wakes a tear to shea, 

And the harebell hangs her tiny head. 


But the wild-rose blossoms as of yore, 
The ferns weep in the shade, 
And the gorge gives buck the mimic roar 
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THE SUGARING-OFF PARTY AT DRAPER’S. 





BY CLARA 


AUGUSTA. 





Mr. Enoch Draper and his wife concluded : 
to have a ‘‘sugaring-off’’ party this spring. ; 

Mr. Draper lived in Vermont, among the } 
maple-crowned hitls of that beautiful State, and } 
the principal income of his farm was from maple- ; 
sugar. ; 

Now, while in the city markets * this year’s } 
fresh pure maple-sugar”’ is to be found in j 
January, in Vermont, where they make it, it is ; 
never to be had until March, and the greatest ; 
yield of it is often secured as late as April. 8 
“We didn’t have no Thanksgiving last fall, ; 
cause the turkeys warn’t fit to kill,’’ said Mr. ; 
Draper to his wife, ‘‘and we didn’t have no 
Christmas worth mentioning, ’cause all the 
turkeys had been sold; and I don’t call a} 
pair of old hens, made into a pie, much of a 
Christmas dinner, anyhow. Now, I say that 
we'd ought to have a kind of a sugaring-off 
party down to the camp some night, while the 
snow lasts. Tom and Sam has worked well a-tap- ‘ 
ping trees and lugging sap this spring, and the } 
sugar’s turning out well. 
Mariah ?”’ 

Mrs. Draper rubbed the end of her rather 
long nose, and said reflecting: 

«Wall, Enoch, I dunno’s as I’ve any objection, 
if your mind is sot on it; but them boarders < 
that’s down to the tavern at the Corners will ; 
have to come, and they'll eat a pound of sugar 
apiece. Miss Marley, the housekeeper, told me | 
herself that it was as much as ever they could } 
do down there to fill them fellers up so’s they’d | 
stay filled from one meal to another !”° 

‘‘It beats me, Mariah, what they ve come up 
here for in the middle of the winter, eenamost. } 
*Tain’t natral for ’em to come.” g 

‘‘Law sake, Enoch, they come to that silver 
weddin’ that Ginral Potter had, and they stayed 
to fish through the ice on the pond. And they’ ve 
fished, and fished, Miss Marley says, and hain’t } 
never caught nothing but a measley horn pout 
and two eels! It’s my opinion, Enoch, that the 5 
tallest one on ’em is here sparkin’ Mary : 
Simmons, and the ‘tother one is here seeing } 
him do it.” 

* Wall, I hope theyll let our Almiry Jane 
alone, that’s all!’’ said the farmer, ‘for I hain’t 
much of an opinion of a man that has to part 
his hair in the middle to keep his brains from 

(174, 


What do you say, 


tipping to one side, as that young Warren does 


‘his. But we'll ask ’em to the party, Mariah, 


and I guess there ain’t no doubt but there’ll be 
sugar enuff for ’em.”’ 

So the invitations to the party, written by 
Almira Jane, were sent out forthwith, and were, 
with a very few exceptions, accepted. 

A sugaring-off party is an up-country institu- 
tion, and it may be necessary to explain its 
features. 

The sap from the maple-trees is boiled until it 
is of the consistency of molasses, and, at that 
time, great care is necessary in transforming it 
into sugar. If the fire is but the merest trifle 
too hot, the syrup is scorched and rendered 
worthless. 

Just before the syrup reaches the turning- 
point when it is formed into sugar, if it be 
poured upon the snow and rapidly cooled, it 
can be pulled out into sticks, like candy, and 
there is nothing ever concocted by the confec- 
tioner’s art that is half so delicious. And it is 
an old custom to invite in one’s friends to the 
“‘ sugaring-off.”’ 

About forty responded to Mr. Draper's invita- 
tion, old and young, grave and gay, married 
and single; they came by the light of the wintry 
moon, and filed off to the sugar-camp. 

Mr. Jasper Warren and his friend—Harry 
Levy, from Boston—the young men who had 
come up for the fishing and the ‘ sparking,” 
were there, and Mary Simmons and a dozen 
other girls came in for a share of their attention. 

Mr. Draper and his son Tom acted as masters- 
of-ceremony. 

It was a still frosty night, and the hard snow- 
crust cracked every now and then with a noise 
like the report of a pistol, and the dry brush 
under the great kettle, where the syrup was 


; foaming and boiling, sputtered and hissed merrily. 


The firelight gleamed redly over the young 
eager faces of the party, and brought out in 
strong relief, against the dark background of 
pines and cedars, the slender maples with their 
silvery trunks and the delicate tracery of their 
sweetness-dropping branches. 

The young men of the neighborhood were 
attending to their favorite girls, and the old 
folks stood around in groups, and discussed the 
price of butter and eggs and cord-wood, and 
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exchanged receipts for making mince-pies and } previous records of speed and get out of sight 
gingerbread. and hearing. 

At last all was ready, and Tom Draper and his His wild flight and the excited cries of the 
father lifted the big kettle from the fire and dex- ; sugaring-off party roused Betsy, the twentyfive- 
terously poured its amber contents on the snow. } year-old horse of Mr. Draper, from a nap which 

There was a general rush toward the centre } she was taking behind the fence, where she had 
of attraction, and Mr. Warren, not to be thought } been left with the big sleigh and the various 
so green as he might be, leaned over the seething 3 extra wraps and rubbers of the company; and 
syrup with a long spoon in his hand and dipped ; Betsy, having been in her time a noted animal 
for the first sample of lusciousness. on the turf, thought she had got the word to 

“Sweets to the sweet!” he cried, striking an } ‘‘go!”’ and went accordingly. 
attitude and presenting the spoon gracefully The sleigh upset, and shawls, cloaks, rubbers, 
to Miss Simmons, who advanced blushing and } and tin pails strewed the track ; but the old mare 
smiling to take it. was game, and she and Warren went it neck and 

But it was a little slippery where he stood, { neck down the.hill, and both of them too excited 
and, before he realized that he was going, the } to notice that the river lay in their track. 
elegant young man measured his length flat} When they did notice it, they were both too 
on his back in the pool of syrup, which cooled } deadly earnest to turn out for it, and the conse- 
instantly; and, when he rose to his feet, it } quence was they both went in, and were fished 
stuck fast to his back and trailed a yard on the 3 out with a good deal of trouble, much the worse 
snow behind him. for their cold bath. 

“This is where Warren fell!’ yelled one of The ‘“sugaring-off’’ was a failure; but the 
the small boys, who had once traveled as far as } young people had many a hearty laugh over it; 
Bunker Hill and seen the tablet erected on the} and Mr. Draper said to his wife, after they had 
scene of the Revolutionary hero's death. 

A shout rose from the crowd, and Warren, 
obeying the first impulse af mortified pride, set } ‘‘settling’’: 
out down the hill at a high canter, with the} ‘Tell you what ’tis, Mariah: I guess that 
congealed syrup dangling behind him. ‘*ere young city chap won't be likely to fish 

One of the young men seized on the trailing through the ice agin right away! Drat him! 
sweetness and spun it out behind the flying } he come pritty nigh being the means of drownding 
Jasper, who was doing his best to eclipse all ‘ Betsy !’’ 
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rolled the old mare down in arnica and given 
her a dose of ginger to keep the cold from 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


BY JEAN LINTON 





‘Twas summer weather ; soft zephyrs blowing He broke the silence in accents tender ; 
Came freighted with the breath of flowers ; : He told his love and craved a kiss ; 
And birds were singing by fountains flowing, 


She, shy and blushing, made full surrender ; 
As onward sped the sunny hours. 


3 And then—they knew that love is bliss. 


Then stood together a youth and maiden, 
Gazing into each other's eyes, 

And sweet the moment with joy so laden 
They breathed beneath those summer skies 


’Twas summer weather, and, young and ardent, 
They wandered through the golden hours ; 
Thus in one love two lives were blent, 
As happened first in Eden’s bowers. 








HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
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SSMAKING. 


BY MARGARET V. PAYNE. 


Or course, a beginner hates to start out with 
entirely new goods; but the alteration of old 
garments really requires much more skill and 
ingenuity than the manufacture of new ones, so 
my advice to the novice in dressmaking is this: 
Begin by making your dress of some very cheap 
material, such as the five-cent chintzes or eight- 
cent challies which are so plentiful. Then the 
cost of your gown will be so slight that, if it is 
only a partial success or even a total failure, you 
will not feel quite ruined in purse, but will 
merely consider that you have paid—and not 
dearly—for a lesson in the art of dressmaking. 

Most amateur dressmakers depend on patterns, 
and these are obtainable in every desired style. 
Large cutting ond fitting establishments will cut 
by measurement a pattern of any sort, which is 
warranted to fit exactly. A perfectly-fitting 
basque-pattern is always useful in making your 
own clothes. -If you do not care to go to the 
expense of purchasing one, or do not find it 
convenient, you may get a tolerably good pattern 
in the following way: 


Rip up an old basque which fits you well, lay ; 


the separate pieces on heavy paper, to which they 


must be basted tight, and cut your pattern, being } 


careful to mark the places for darts. The result 
may not be infallible; but, by cutting some cheap 
goods by it, making the necessary alterations, or, 
better still, getting someone else to make them 
for you, and then cutting another pattern from 
the altered basque, you will find this last a 
satisfactory model. “Always have a duplicate, 
in case the paper of the original gets worn. 
Patterns cut in muslin would be more durable, 
but unfortunately they stretch. 

Wire and steel figures for fitting garments over 
are very useful, but rather expensive. A good 
partial substitute for them is the straw model 
without the waist, which answers the same 
purpose so far as draping is concerned. These 
may be bought, at least in the cities, for seventy- 
five cents. 
victimize some female member of the family 
who is near your height, in order to drape your 
skirts. 

The present style of basque requires consider- 
able time and skill to concoct; but it is more 


If you cannot obtain one, you must } 


easily fitted, as the original foundation is so 
covered with folds, puffs, or shirring that its 
conformation to the figure is hardly noticeable. 
} These fancy bodices are admirable for utilizing 
remnants of silks, challies, ete., for or using up 
$ the good portions of a half-worn silk dress which 
is hardly worth putting with new stuff, but will 
make a very pretty jacket for evening house-wear. 
In the manufacture of these garments, it is 
really patience more than skill that is required. 
Some of the newest waists are worn inside the 
} belt, often with a sash, so the finishing-off of the 
} bottom, if not very neat in your first attempts, 
} will not show. 
; The art of buttonhole-making is not much 
; needed at present, when hooks and eyes usually 
; take the place of buttons. It is well, however, 
; to know how to make a neat buttonhole, as, on 
i the plain tailor-made basque or its imitations, 
buttons are always used. You may acquire 
; skill in this direction by practicing on under- 
clothing. 
Several of ‘‘ Peterson’s’’ Supplements during 
1889 have been fancy jackets, such as the Figaro 
and Saratoga and the Empire, the latter given 
: in the June number, being an admirable example 
} of the newest style. Directions for tracing these 
‘ patterns were published in the December number 
: of last year, and full explanations always accom- 
pany each Supplement. If you are sufficiently 
; skilled to be able to enlarge patterns, try one of 
} these bodices. If not, use your plain pattern 
which fits you, and add the trimming afterward ; 
very pretty effects may be obtained in this way. 
In starting out to make an entire suit, it is 
well to cut your basque first, as you must have 
> that, and can cut your skirt “according to your 


} cloth,” in case you happen to have a short 
} pattern. Of course, if possible, avoid this latter 
dilemma; but sometimes remnants are obtainable 
very reasonably, from which a dress may, if you 
are ingenious, be ‘‘ squeezed out.” 
For dressmaking purposes, a folding table, 
; the yard measure marked on it, is almost indis- 
} pensable, and one can be bought for a dollar. 
} You will find it better than a lap-board, if you 
} cannot have both. 
The first thing to do is to lay the different 
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parts of your pattern on the lining, which { the shoulder-seams. 
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The surplice-trimming— 


should be silesia for all except the sleeves, } folds laid diagonally across from shoulder to 


which may be chintz. The basque of a summer 
dress, such as sateen or gingham, may be lined 
with French chintz, which is very thin and 
cool, but rather expensive. 


: is put on at this time. 


About two yards ; 


of ‘silesia and one yard of chintz will be} 


required. In stitching your basque, always 
use sewing-silk ; it is almost as cheap as cotton, 
besides being stronger; and then it will not 
fade. Large spools of basting-thread are needed, 
and only cost about half the price of ordinary 
cotton. 

Pin your pattern on the lining, and mark the 
outlines with pencil—or, better still, with a 


tracing-wheel, if you are lucky enough to own 3 


one. Be careful about marking your darts 
exactly. When you cut out your pieces, follow 
the lines traced with great precision. After the 
lining is finished, cut the goods from it. 
both materials, be careful to place the separate 
pieces of your pattern lengthwise with the goods 
and parallel to its edges. 
pattern on to the best advantage, the arrange- 
ment depending on the width of the material. 
Double the stuff as you cut each part, for every 
one is duplicated. 


Now baste each portion of 


waist, either meeting or crossing at the latter— 
If you want an evening 
bodice, open at the throat, do not finish-off the 
neck with a collar, but fold-in a three-cornered 
piece of each front as low as you like, face or 
turn-in the back according to the height you 
wish, and then lay on the folds of the material, 
following the slope of the turned-in part. If you 
like, you may fill in the front with lace or net, 
or even with a contrasting material, such as 
black velvet with pink cashmere. This is about 
as simple a way as you can find of devising a 
fancy basque. 

In making a full sleeve—the most fashionable 


’ sort and particularly becoming to slender per- 
} sons—arrange all the trimming on the separate 
‘ portions of the sleeve before joining them. 


With : 


r 


Always try to lay the $ 
‘ either silk or the material itself. 
‘ much worn at present. 


Cuffs, however, are always made _ separately 
and put on to finish the wrist after the sleeve 
proper is made and ready to sew in. Sleeves not 
having cuffs must of course be neatly faced with 
Cuffs are not 
Some fancy sleeves are 


made from patterns, others are simply trimmed 


the lining to its corresponding outside, being ' 
particular to notice all notches in the pattern; ' 
and then baste together the entire basque, with | 


the exception, of course, of the sleeves. Unless 
very certain of your pattern, you had better 
try on the waist before stitching up the seams. 


The cutters of patterns warranted to fit insist ' 
that you must not do this—they say it stretches ° 


the material. This rule, however, is not very 


5 


safe, as some slight alterations are generally : 


needed. 

In stitching up the seams on the machine— 
I take for granted you have one—be careful not 
to draw them nor to take up an extra fold of the 
goods. If not a skilled operator, you may do 
this, particularly with curved seams. If altera- 
tions are needed, make them if possible in the 
loosening or tightening of the under-arm and 
the shoulder seams, which latter can be left to 
the last. Be sure that the sleeves fit the arms; 
it requires some art to accomplish this appar- 
ently simple matter, and a correct pattern is 
very important. When the basque is all stitched 
up, before putting in the sleeves or adding the 


collar, see whether the neck or armholes need : 


trimming out. 


Face the bottom of the basque } 


as neatly as possible, first seeing whether it is } 


the desired length and slope. 


All trimming must be put on before adding : 


the collar, and certain kinds before sewing up 


with a straight piece of the goods, shirred, 
plaited, or gathered into a puff. 

All this additional trimming makes the arm 
look larger, so the nearest approach to full 
sleeves that a stout woman should attempt is 
to have them very high on the shoulders. The 
newest plain sleeves are made in this way, and, 
of course, the shoulder-seam is very short in 
order to obtain the desired effect. 

Collars are worn very high just now; so, if 
your pattern is old, enlarge it as much as your 
neck will allow. The collar must be lined the 
same as the cuffs, and is added after the neck 
is trimmed out, before the sleeves are put in. 
The fitting of this part of the waist is quite 
difficult. With a standing collar—the kind 
generally worn by ladies—sew the right side 
to the corresponding side of the basque, turn 
over, and, turning in the edges, hem the inside 
of the collar to the lining of the basque, so as 
to cover the raw edge of the neck; the ends 
of your trimming will also be hidden beneath 
the collar. The bodice is finished now excepting 
the fastenings and whalebones. Either buy the 
ones already covered, which is easier, or cover 
the whalebone yourself with the lining. Each 
under-arm seam and dart has the whalebone 
whipped on it, eight being the usual number. 

In my next paper, I will talk about the 
remainder of the costume, and consider the 


‘alteration of old garments. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a house-dress, of figured muslin, a{ at the elbow. Deep collar of plaited mull. This 
border woven in the pattern. The skirt hangs ;model will be suitable for any of the pretty 
’ embroidered nainsook muslins, which come now 
; with a wide hem, and embroidery above, in 
’ wide enough flouncings to form a skirt. From 
\ five to six yards of forty-inch flouncing will be 
required, or ten to twelve yards of sprigged 
muslin. 
No. 2—Is an Empire dress, of nun’s-veiling or 
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quite plain from waist to hem. The bodice is 
round at the waist and high at the neck, and is 
made with a gathered fullness which passes from ; 
the left shoulder, under the arm, to the bottom of 
the waist at the back. A sash passes around the : 
waist, and ends on the right side in long loops > China silk, in cream-white or any of the soft 


and bows; the sleeves are puffed at the top and : evening self-colored shades. The skirt is tucked 
(178) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


~————— 





from the waist, about twelve inches deep, across 
the front and side gores. The back hangs in 
straight folds. The bodice is round in the waist, 
and the full crossed-over fronts begin at the 
shoulder-seam. Small revers of moiré, to match, 
finish the V-shaped front, which can either be 
open, displaying the throat and neck, or a vest 
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No. 3. 


with high moiré collar may be substituted, as 
seen in the illustration. Full puffed short sleeve, ; 
under which a long coat-sleeve with cuff is fitted. } 
Asash of wide moiré ribbon passes around the § 
waist, and ties at the left side with long loops and ; 
ends. From ten to twelve yards of forty-inch } 
Material will be required. 


Yo. 8—Is a costume of Gobelin-blue summer 
VoL. XCVI.—10. 
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cashmere or a light-weight camel’s-hair material. 
; skirt is trimmed in front with bands of 
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opens in front. over a simulated petticoat of 
cream-colored cloth. Vest ofthesame. The back 
of the skirt is slightly looped and then hangs 
straight. The short Empire bodice opens over a 
plain round waist, with vest and belt. Narrower 
trimming, to match the skirt, trims the bodice, 
is used for epaulettes at the shoulders and cuffs. 
Small turban of the material, adorned with three ; 
cream-white wings, completes this charming 3 
costume. From eight to ten yards of double-fold ; 
: 
¢ 
$ 
$ 


embroidery or passementerieto match. The skirt 
; 


material will be required. 
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No. 4—Is another model for Directoire gown 
to be made of one of the striped bordered woolens, 
which come by the robe or by the yard. The 
skirt is plain and round, the woven border 
forming the trimming. The jacket bodice opens 
over a full vest of soft China silk or crépe. A} 
wide surah sash with fringed ends passes across { 
the front of the under-waist, and ties at the left ; 
side. Six large fancy buttons adorn the fronts ; 
of the bodice. The back of this gown may be} 
cut all in one with the back of the skirt, if} 
preferred. The revers are lined with the same } 
material. Coat-sleeves high on the shoulders. } 
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Six yards of woven bordered material, and three 
to four of plain to match, will be required. 

No. 5—Is a blouse-dress, of small figured or 
pin-striped challis, for a little girl. The cuffs, 
collar, and edge of yoke are of black velvet. 

No. 6—Is a tennis-dress for a girl of twelve to 
fourteen years. The skirt is of striped wash- 
flannel—a plain round skirt, simply hemmed and 
plaited into the waist. The bodice has a wide 
collar ending in points in front, which opens 
over @ full vest. The bodice is of plain flannel. 
Collar and cuffs of the striped flannel, like the $ 
skirt. Sash of the plain flannel, fringed at the 
ends. This sash is simply gathered and hung at } 
the back. 

No. 7—Is a pretty little blouse-costume, of 
dotted mull and embroidered ruffles, for a girl 
of four to five years. The yoke is formed of the} 
embroidery ; standing collar and cuffs likewise. } 








The embroidered ruffles form the skirt, and the 3 
skirt is attached to a petticoat body. : 

No. 8—is a seaside-dress for either girl or boy } 
of four to five years. It is of navy-blue flannel, ; 
trimmed with bands of white worsted braid. Cap 
of white cloth, with blue ribbon band and tassel. 

No. 9—Is a novelty in the way of a bathing- 
suit. It is made of marine blue serge and 
trimmed with white worsted braid. Long sleeves 
may be added. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, for our colored pattern, a design for a { braid even and keeping the stitching to its centre, 
braided slipper. The foundation may be cloth, ; turning all corners sharp, and in making the 
velvet, plush, or leather, and the braid may either } braid lie flat on the material without a pucker. 
contrast with or match the ground in color, and } To prevent the latter fault, fasten one edge of the 
is back-stitched to the material with strong silk. 3 material to a weight cushion while working. 
Mixed gold and silver braids are sometimes used ; Both ends of the braid should be taken through 
for slippers. The patternistraced upon the mate- } to the back and fastened off there, as no joins or 
rial or drawn upon tissue-paper, which is pulled ; frayed edges are allowable to the front. Damp 
away when the design has been worked. The the material, and iron at the back, when the work 
beauty of the work depends upon stitching the } is finished. 
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PARLOR PINCUSHION. 
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BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 





The design for a parlor pincushion, given inj any plush. The flowers can be embroidered or 
the front of the number, can be made the exact ! painted, and each small cushion has a fancy 
size of the illustration or enlarged, according to} coin attached to it. Black glass or gilt-headed 
taste. Each circle consists of two thicknesses { pins surround the edges, and the whole is 
of heavy cardboard, the back covered with pale- } finished with a blue bow, behind which is = 
blue satin, the front or right side with mahog- {small ring to hang it ‘on the wall. 
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JACKET SAINT-GERMAIN: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 


3 





We give, for our Supplement, the half of 
jacket and vest pattern. It consists of seven } 
pieces : ; 
Hatr or Vest. 
Front oF JACKET. : 
Sipe-Front or JACKET. g 
Back oF JACKET. 3 
Stwwe-Back or JACKET. $ 
Upper Parr or SLEEVE. ; 
Fuit Unper-Sieeve. $ 

: 


Sy Pe ope..b° 


Letters and notches show how the parts are 
joined. 

The vest is made of silk muslin, gauze, or : 
surah, in cream-white, also the full under-; 
sleeve. The jacket is of English embroidery. ; 
The belt and edge of under-sleeves are with $ 
a puff of the material, through which a rose- ; 
colored ribbon is run. Small bows of the ribbon } 
adorn the sleeves, and two long loops-with-ends } 
tie at the right side of the vest-front. This vest } 
and jacket are very pretty made of velvet and 
surah. 
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CHILD’S RATTLE. 








BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 





Every child loves a rattle, and the one given } to the top, after a notch has been made in the 
in the front of the number will not only delight ; wood to hold all firmly. A little gilt bell hangs 
his ear, but please his eye. The handle is simply from each piece, and a full bow composed of the 
a@ penny leadpencil wrapped with narrow pink different colors completes the top. If the bells 
and blue picot ribbon, of which three yards are ; cannot be found, fancy colored glass buttons will 
required. Eight lengths of it—the longest five } answer. This also makes a pretty ornament to 
inches, the shortest three inches—are sewed fast { hang over a small picture-frame. 
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DESIGN IN OUTLINE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, a design for; beginner in embroidery can easily follow the 
@ nursery-bureau or table cover. It is in} outlines. It may be done either on felt, momie- 
outline, very original, and has given much } cloth, sateen, or coarse linen, and may be 
pleasure to many children, not only when ’ worked in gray, white, black, or tawny-yellow 
worked, $2) because it is so simple that the ‘ embroidery cottons, silks, or threads. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This graceful arrangement can be infinitely § cardboard. 
varied by introducing different flowers, birds, 
butterflies, etc. The whole design is either} put on the card the favorite flower or bird 
to be painted in colors or simply etched on} of the person to whom the card is sent. 





WORK-BAG. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





This envelope-shape receptacle can easily be 
decorated by a child. The outside strip is in 
silk canvas, embellished with groups of cross- 
stitch in two colors to harmonize with the 
central row, of double cross-stitch, and the 
framing-row, of single-stitch. It is lined with 
plaited satin and bound with fancy galloon> 
& piece of which is used for the top loops. 
Pockets and elastic bands are added inside, 


to suit the taste, to hold the work and acces- 
sories. 


BIRTHDAY OR GUEST CARD. 





Natural flowers can also be used 
It is a pretty compliment to 
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EMBROIDERY IN SATIN OR OUTLINE STITCH. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








This very graceful design can be done in{ blanket. If the embroidery is done on flanne} 
outline-stitch with red cotton for a child’s frock, or cashmere, satin-stitch is preferable, and it 
er it can be worked on flannel or cashmere for } should be in linen filoselle or white embroidery- 


the bottom of a petticoat or baby’s cloak or } silk. 
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RUSSIAN APRON, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The foundation of this apron is cream-colored } 
linen. Two stripes are embroidered on the } 
linen, with blue and red French working-cotton, : 
in cross-stitch, the patterns of which we give } 
in detail. The linen should be coarse enough } lace forms the lower edge. It makes a very 


4o enable one to count the threads. A linen! pretty apron. 
(184) 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPE SACHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This is'a useful contrivance for travelers. 
It is made of blue satin, and the birds and 
flowers may be either painted or embroidered. 


The inside is lined with a contrasting color of 
satin. A pretty ribbon bow finishes the case 
and adds to the effect. 
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TEA-COZY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The cozy is of olive-green velvet or velveteen. ; should be of plush or velvet, the leaves of satin, 
Any pieces of velvet, satin, or plush may be { from olive to the palest green. The whole is 
utilized for this kind of appliqué. The design ; outlined with the gold thread. Both sides of 
must be traced rather smaller than it really is {the cozy can be treated in the same manner, 
upon the material. The leaves and fruit are $ and finished at the seam with a silk cord. 
cut out of scraps of plush and satin of the ; It is an effective and truly cozy-looking article, 
real size. These are carefully cut and pinned which can be made at home at but little 
in their places upon the foundation. The stems? expense. The lining should be of soft silk, 
are then worked solidly in shaded browns, and a layer of wadding between it and the 
outlined with Japanese gold thread. The fruit * outside. 

(185) 











EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

ArT IN THE Nursery.—This is a matter to which far 
more attention might be advantageously paid. Many 
parents who have begun to appreciate ‘‘art in the drawing- 
room,”’’ and know what it is to have the heart, as well as 
“*the eye, made quiet by the power of harmony,” seem 
quite to forget the effect of surroundings on the impression- 
able minds of sensitive children, The little ones upstairs are 
often left with hideous carpets and curtains, and ungainly 
uncomfortable chairs. The nursery walls are disfigured 
with badly colored pictures, which terrify them by day and 
haunt their dreams by‘night; or else,in the end, tender 
susceptibilities are deadened by the hardening process of 
living in daily contact with graphic representations of 
human misery. Strange to say, in the good old days of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, Bible incidents of a pecul- 
iarly agonizing tendency used to be chosen for the special 
benefit of children. Joseph in the Pit, Daniel in the Lion's 
Den, the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Death of Abel, the Deluge, 
and marvelous pictures of the Day of Judgment decorated 
the nurseries of the period; Many a sensitive nature has 
been injured by the constant sight of scenes of suffering— 
the horrors of a battle-field, or some terrible shipwreck, 
for example. In the present day, when such charming 
pictures are within the reach of the most modest income, 
there is no excuse for leaving young children with anything 
which is likely to produce distress of mind, personal fear, 
and horrors in the dark. 

The world they have so recently entered is still very 
strange to children, and, while young memories are ‘* wax 
to receive and marble to retain,”’ surely every effort should 
be made to provide pictures full of joy and hopefulness, not 
suggestive of dreadful deeds and punishments which they 
cannot understand. The books now produced for our 
nurseries fill the hearts of a bygone generation with amaze- 
ment and envy, and there are engravings just as appropriate 
if people would only take a little trouble about providing 
scenes likely to fill childish hearts with happy thoughts, and 
cultivate their best instincts. Ifany representation of human 
suffering is brought before children, it should teach them 
that relief can be administered by those who, however 
young and insignificant, are brave and noble enough to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of others. Life soon 
brings its clouds and storms to the happiest, and little 
children should have only things of a cheerful nature in 
their nursery,and no pictures save those which tend to 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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A Use ror OLp Tennis-BaLis,—At the end of the lawn- 
tennis season, when balls that have been well played with 
become rather soft and are discarded as useless, is the time 
for an energetic caterer for bazaars to step in and make off 
with her spoil. The most attractive babies’ balls can be 


orange, pink, and blue balls, heaped up, one upon the other, 
labeled ‘‘ Baby’s Bualls,’’ soon attracts the attention of 
purchasers, The work is easy and very pleasant. 


3 
made by covering them with worsted. A tray of red, green, 


Hold the 


3 ball in your left hand, and bind a piece of string over it to 
2 form six divisions, keeping your finger and thumb tightly 


on ; take a needle and thread, secure the string at each end, 
and fasten off ; then, with a needle full of worsted, work 
round and round till the ball is covered, passing the needle 
under, and then twice over, each piece of string, to form a 
ridge all the way down. If the needle is merely passed 
round the string—that is, once over—the surface is smooth. 
Odds and ends of wool can be used by making circles of 
color. It is pleasant work for old ladies and invalid chil- 
dren. With odds and ends of arrasene or chenille, the effect 
is very rich. 

Curious OpticaL ExPERIMENT.—By the following curious 
optical experiment, the principle of the stereoscope is very 
well illustrated. Cut out of black paper two-similar figures 
—say two crosses—and place them, their extremities almost 
touching, at about three inches from the eye, before a sheet 
of white paper. You wili then see three crosses, the middle 
one being dark and completely separate. This phenomenon 
is explained by the simultaneous vision of the two eyes, and 
it is easy to show this by looking at the objects successively 
with one eye. The experiment becomes still more interest- 
ing when, instead of black figures, we employ complement- 
ary colors—red and green, for example. In this case, we 
must use a dark background, and there will appear a white 
cross in the middle. 

Srrone Testrmony.—The tricycle is finding more and 
more favor with women. Everywhere and in every instance 
where nothi ble is attempted, the testimony is 
@ most positive commendation of the exercise as a means, 
not only of building up the health of women, but of contrib- 
uting to their enjoyment and happiness of mind and body. 
; “Tourer Macazines In One."’—The Syracuse (N. Y.) 
» Journal says: ‘Peterson has earned the right to style 














develop a sense of the helpfulness of the smallest atom of ; itself a magazine of literature, art, and fashion ; for in every 
humanity. . There are Bible illustrations very unlike those } essential it unites the distinctive features of three separate 
mentioned above, illustrations which would give the little } magazines, either of which one would acknowledge to be of 
ones a different feeling about life and death, and draw them 5 superior merit.”’ 

with cords of love instead of filling them with abject terror ° 
of the great and mysterious Ruler of the Universe. 


Unenpine Inrivence.—We know not what we are, any 
more than what we shall be. It is a high and solemn, 
almost awful, thought for every individual, that her earthly 
influence, which has had commencement, will never, 
through all ages, were she the very meanest of us, have an 
end.— Carlyle. 


For a Rose-Jar.—For the old-fashioned rose-jar, gather 
any sweet-rose leaves on a fine day, dry them slightly, lay 
them in a large jar, and throw in a little table-salt to every 5 
layer of roses. When the jar is nearly full, add two hand- } 
fals each of rosemary-leaves, lavender-flowers, and knotted 5 
marjoram ; also a few bay-leaves, one ounce of sliced orris- 2 
root, one ounce each of cloves, cinnamon, gum benjamin, } Journal says: ‘‘ Peterson has outdone itself in the June 
and storax, with a quarter-pound of bay-salt pounded, } number. The ladies always admire ‘Peterson’ and say it is 
Mix and cover closely for one week, when you will find a ; of the greatest assistance in making their summer outfits, 
delicate (i86 % opening the jar. > and we believe it.’’ 
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“‘Ourpong ItseLr.”.—The Mt. Washington (Ohio) School 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 187 





A Suaerstion ror O1p Boxes.—Do mothers and nurses 
know how much enjoyment and fun can be had out of the 
boxes we so often ruthlessly destroy? If all the members of 
the family will save the Loxes, they will find, some stormy 
day when children are forced to remain indoors, that a trip 
tothe attic (where they can be kept) will afford a great 3 
deal of amusement. The little girls of the family will 
select a good-sized box fora new kind of doll’s house, and 
mamma or nurse can easily teach them how to cut cardboard 
furniture to furnish this little house. If it is summer-time, 3 
make a tiny house out of an old cardboard box, and paste 3 
on to it dried moss, then set it upon a shingle, and have a > 
little gravel path leading up to the door, On one side have 3 
a bit of looking-glass for a pond, and some branches of ever- 8 
green boughs for trees. You can add whatever else you 3 
like, to make it look like an old-fashi i farml $ 
The boys can use the boxes for theatres, Punch and Judy, 

3 
5 
5 





and many different kinds of shows. 

The baby will be amused with an old tin box, some beans 
or pebbles put inside, and the outside covered with some 
bright-colored flannel after the cover is firmly fastened. 
This will make a good rattle, and, if a string be tied to the 
ox, it can be drawn on the floor, or be suspended from the 
chandelier and swung, if baby is too young to walk. All 
these simple things have been helps to many mothers and 
nurses on rainy days, when the expensive toys of the nurs- ° 
ery have grown old and the little children are longing for 
something new. 

When you go away from home for the summer, put some 
boxes and bright-colored papers and cloths into your trunk ; ° 
you will find them useful and very acceptable when the 
children cannot have their own nursery or the toys it 
contains. 
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A New O11.—Extraordinary stories are told of the healing 
properties of a new oil, which is easily made from the yolks 
of hens’ eggs. The eggs are first boiled hard and the yolks 
are then removed, crushed, and placed over a fire, where 
they are stirred until the whole substance is just on the 
point of catching fire, when the oil separates and may be } 
poured off. One yolk will yield nearly two teaspoonfuls of } 
oil. It is in general use in South Russia as a means of $ 
curing cuts, bruises, and scratches. 


; 
Suicean 3 
Taking Revence.—In taking revenge, a girl is but } 
even with her enemy ; but, in passing it over, she is her } 
superior, | 
$ 

3 

5 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue True Reason—Wasu-Day Mave Easy.—There is 

Treason in everything, but not every reason given is true. 

About washing clothes, for inst: ’ nse and 
the chemistry of’everyday life teach us that certain things ° 
must be done, while others may be left undone. Clothes 
must be made clean, sweet, pure, and wholesome, without 
either injuring the fabric or the hands of the laundress, 
If these objects can be attained, it does not matter what 
methods are used ; and the soap or soap-powder, no matter 
what it is called, that will admit of the most varied methods 
of use is the handiest. Some things, however, are impor- 
tant to observe. The dirt and soap must be entirely 
removed from the interstices of the clothes. The easiest 
way to do this is by heating the water in which the clothes 
are contained to the boiling-point. The water, by constant 
self-agitation, cleanses them from dirt and disease-breeding 
microbes without in any manner injuring the fabric. As 
there is no royal road to learning, neither is there any 
easier or safer way of washing clothes clean than by 
using Pyle’s Pearline and strictly to follow the directions 
accompanying each package.—American Analyst, N. Y. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Spiritual Evolution. By Warren Holden. Philadelphia: 





J. B. Lippincott Company.—This little volume of poems 


is in many respects a remarkable production. While 
inculcating the doctrine of spiritual evolution, it strongly 
upholds the truth and reliability of the Bible, The author 


justly considers that a too literal interpretation of the 


Scriptures exposes them to the assaults of atheism, and 
that nothing can so’ effectually combat such attacks as the 
open recognition by Christians of the symbolic character 
of the sacred writings. The book is full of noble thoughts 


¢ clothed in language which never sinks to commonplace 


and frequently rises to an unusual height of poetic 
eloquence. The writer’s creed is a lofty one and can 
be best expressed in his own words: 
“Nothing is settled save that God is true, 
Though every man should prove a living lie. 
For God, there’s nothing old and nothing new ; 
For man, arrest of progress means to die. 
To live is still to gain a wider view, 
Till new horizons reach beyond the sky.” 

Physical Training; or, The Care of the Body. By Pro- 
fessor Warman. Chicago and New York: A. G. Spalding 
& Brothers.—Any work by the author of that most 
admirable book, ‘‘ Warman’s Practical Orthoepy,” is sure 


» to merit and receive wide attention. The present volume 


deals with hygiene and practical modes of developing 
and preserving physical health. The directions for the 
employment of all sorts of bed-room gymnastics—dumb- 
bells, Indian-clubs, and the like—are given with great 
clearness, and made still more intelligible by copious 
illustrations. Every parent should buy the book for the 
use of his growing family, and every young man and 
woman should possess a copy and proceed conscientiously 
to carry out its teachings. Professor Warman is doing 
valuable werk in various departments of literature. What- 
ever he undertakes is nut only exceedingly useful and 
attractive in design, but is always thoroughly and admira- 
bly performed. 

Laramie; or, The Queen of Bedlam. By Colonel Charles 
King. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.— Colonel 
King has a place peculiarly his own among American 
novelists, and, in his special line, he is inimitable. ‘‘ The 
Queen of Bedlam,” like most of his previous books, is a 
stury of life in a frontier garrison, and is full of interest. 
The plot is so skillfully managed, that, until far toward 
the close, even the practiced novel-reader is at a loss to 
unravel it. The characters are all well delineated, several 
of them ranking among the author’s most life-like 
portraitures, 

Merle’s Crusade. By Rosa Nouchette Cary. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Company.—This is a very charming novel, 
written in the author’s happiest vein. The story is told 
in autobiographical form, simply and naturally. It is a 
tale of home-life, with a happy mixture of pathos and 
wholesome hearty humor. The book is prettily bound 
and illustrated. 

Can Love Sin? By Mark Douglas. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is a novel of American life, 
with an absorbing plot and very original both in concep- 
tion and treatment. It is a book which will be read 
through if once taken up; and, whatever may be thought 
of its teachings, there can be no question as to its ability 
and interest, 

The Changed Brides. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth, 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of 
Mrs. Southworth’s most fascinating stories. Plot, inci- 
dents, and characterization are full of the most intense 
interest. The publishers have included this work in the 
dainty twentyfive-cent edition which has proved so popular. 

Nothing could be better for summer reading, as the vol- 
umes will go easily into ones pocket. The print is clear 
and the paper good, 
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188 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.— 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


MB Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. } 

Green Pea Soup,—Take one pint and a half of green peas, 
boil them in salt and water with a little mint; when 
thoroughly cooked, pound them and pass them through a 
hair sieve. Put a piece of butter into a stewpan; when 
melted, put iu an onion and a carrot cut in thin slices, fry 
until they begin to color ; add a quart of stock, a little salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of white sugar. Leave it to boil for a 
quarter of au hour, stir in the purée of peas, let it come to 
the boil, strain it, and serve with small dice of bread fried 
in butter. 

Corn Soup.—Eight large ears; cut off the grains and 
scrape well the cob ; cover it with water ; boil until perfectly 
well done. Be careful not to put too much water with it. 
Add two quarts of milk ; let it come to a boil; stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter rolled in two teaspoonfuls of flour ; 
let it boil for ten minutes. Pour the soup on the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten, and serve, 

Tomato Soup.—Boil a small piece of meat with cabbage, 
parsley, celery, pepper and salt, onions, allspice. When 
they are well boiled, add a good quantity of tomatoes and 
a dessertspoonful of butter, rolled in flour; strain all 
through a colander, and serve with small squares of toasted 
bread, 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Cucumbers,—First parboil the cucumbers ; then slit 
the cucumbers down one side, leaving the skin all in one. 
Season the cucumber with grated bread, butter, pepper, 
salt, a little onion, and thyme, Mix all well together and 
bake in the skins. They are very like egg-plant. 

Stewed Cucumbers.—Peel cucumbers, and cut them as for 
table ; stew them in a little water, with butter, pepper, sult, 
and one onion. Let them stew for half an hour, and 
serve, 

DESSERTS. 

Tomato Omelette.—Scald six ripe tomatoes, pare them, and 
remove the ends and seeds. Stew them until tender, then 
mash them and rup through a sieve; add two ounces of 
finely grated breadcrumb, four well-beaten eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
all thoroughly, pour into a buttered dish, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. Serve with vinegar or brown sauce, 
not of course nade with stock, as is ordinary brown sauce, 
but merely browned butter thickening thinned with vin- 
egar. Fine herbs sauce is very suitable for serving with 
savory omelettes. The following is a well-known recipe for 
it: Chop very fine a dozen mushrooms, four shalots, and a 
little parsley ; put these into a small stewpan with a little 
butter, stir over the fire for a few minutes, then add, in the 
ordinary method, a spoonful of flour and a quarter of a gill 
of brown thickening, the juice of half a lemon, pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg to taste, and a teaspoonful of vinegar ; boil for 
a few minutes, adding a small lump of white sugar just 
before serving. 

CAKES, 

Whortleberry Cakes,—Three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, 
quarter-cnpful of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls 
of sifted flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 


one small teaspoonful of salt, two eggs, one heaping pint of ; 


whortleberries, Mix the baking-powder with the flour, 
beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the milk and 
beaten eggs, then the flour, stirring in lastly the berries, 
over which you have previously dredged a little of the flour. 
Pour into twelve small tin cups buttered and heated, serve 
hot for breakfast or tea, with butter. 
in muffin -rings. 
PICKLES. 


Pickled Cantiflower.—Cut off all the green leaves, and put 


They can be baked > 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 








the flowers into boiling water with a good supply of salt; 
boil from three to five minutes according to size, then take 
out and dip in clear cold water for one minute. Break the 
flowers into convenient pieces and put them into jars ; make 
a mixture of one tablespoonful each of mace, cloves, all- 
spice, ginger, and two of musturd-seed, also a large chili; 
put this to a gallon of vinegar and let boil ; when boiling, 
pour on the cauliflower ; cover closely and stand fora weck, 
then pour off the vinegar, heat it again and return to the 
; jars, when seal or tie down for use. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Slice a peck of tomatoes in a broad- 
} mouthed jar, sprinkle salt between each layer, let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then drain off any liquor. Put the 
tomatoes into a saucepan, with a teaspoonful each of ground 
ginger, cloves, mace, allspice, cinnamon, and scraped horse- 
radish ; twelve large chilies, three onions, and a teacupful of 
brown sugar. Cover all this with vinegar, and boil slowly 
for three hours, 

Pickled Onions.—Peel the onions and put them in salt and 
water not very strong, for six days, changing them every 
other day. Then boil some vinegar, putting in two hand- 
fuls of salt. Let it stand to get perfectly cold, and then 
pour over them. 

A tablespoonful of mustard-seed to each quart is an 
improvement, 
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O &O Tea is now to be had at many of the leading 
grocers’ stores, and is truly the choicest article ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly pure, and the quality never 
varies. It is also the most economical in use, as it has more 
strength than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade-mark of the 
company. At last, consumers of tea are to be protected 
by a responsible and well-organized association of producers 
and importers. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—AN AFTERNOON VISITING-GOWN, OF CHANGEAPLE 
Suraw AND Figurep Cuina SILK. The figured material 
has Pompadour designs upon a creani-white ground ; the 
surah is a golden-brown and green, giving a bronze effect, 
which makes a charming combination. The frout of the 
skirt has a deep flounce, which is done by making a tuck 
two inches deep; when drawn up, it forms the frill; the 
2 fullness above is gathered into the waist. The overdress 
§ falls in straight folds. The full bodice tucks 
3 forming a yoke; under the beit, is a knife-plaited ruffle 
§ all around the waist. The full puffed sleeves are gathered 
> into a pointed piece at the elbow, finished by a fall of lace 

Narrow collar with frill of lace, finished with a bow at the 
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has fine 


: side. Poke hat of é6cru straw, trimmed with browr and 
} green flowers and leaves. 

$ Fig. m—A GaRpEN-Party Gown, or Figurep Fep 
3 Ourwa Sirk. The foundation-skirt of this costume is 
} faced with the silk. A side-panel of flouncing-lace is 
$ mounted upon this foundation. The polonaise is cut in 
3 one, opening at the side to display the lace panel. The 
5 


waist forms a V-front, opening over a lace vest, which 
is finished at the throat by a plaited ruffle of lace. The 
> full sleeves have deep plaited lace cuffs. Small capote of 
lace, trimmed with red ribbon and flowers with foliage. 
Lace parasol, 

Fig. ur--Is a Watkine-Costume, oF BUF 
> Verine. The underskirt is bordered with a passementerie 
of a lighter shade; the same trims the cuffs of sleeves 
and edges the front and back of yoke. The overskirt 
has a long Grecian front, and the back may either hang 
* in straight folds or be slightly draped. A belt and sash 
3 are added, the latter lined with a lighter shade of blue. 
$ Wide knite-plaited ruffles finish the sleeve from shoulder 
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FASHIONS F 





Ta bias 
to elbow; the same for the neck. A large hat, of crépe 
or tulle to match, is trimmed with loops of wide blue 
ribbon intermixed with field-daisies, 

Fic. 1v—Is a Receprion-Dress, or Birack Dorrep Lace ‘ 
Over A Stipe or AMBER-COLORED Suran. ‘The straight } 
round skirt of the lace is bordered with five rows of ¢ 
narrow black satin ribbon. It is looped at the sides, 
to form paniers at the hips, and again falls plain in the 
centre of the back. The waist is V-shape, both back 
and front, the lace being fulled over the silk lining. 
Full puffed sleeves, finished by a band bordered with 
three rows of ribbon corresponding with the skirt. Long 
tan Suéde gloves and black lace fan complete this costume. 

Fig. v—Is a Visitina-Dress, oF PLAIN AND FiGurep 
CHALLIS, cream-white, with pink roses on the figured 
material. The underskirt, of plain cream-white, is 
accordeon-plaited all around. The over-polonaise forms 
two long pointed tabs in front, edged with a knife-plaiting 
of the plain. The same edges the fronts of the bodice, 
where it opens over the full vest of poppy-red surah. 
A plaited ruffle of the same finishes the neck. A belt 
and long loops-and ends of ribbon to match ties at the 
left side. The full sleeves are ornamented by tiny bows 
of the same, and a plaited ruffle finishes the sleeve at 
the elbow. Hat of red tulle or crépe to match, trimmed 
with poppies and leaves. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress, oF Waite Suran. The skirt 
is trimmed with three pinked-out flounces; the upper one 
is draped up panier-fashion, on the left side, with wide 
satin ribbon. The bodice is of the surah, cut rather low 
at the back and to a point in front, and is filled,in with 
point-d’esprit net, with narrow satin ribbon run in the 
gathers. The sleeves are also of the d’esprit net. 

Fic. vi.—Ficuv, ror Mourninc-Wear, MApE oF 
Exouish Crtpe AND Jetrep Crépe or Net. The plastron 
is of the jetted material, and the folds at the sides and the 
collar are of the plain crépe. This will look well in white 
erépe and pearl beads, for a lighter mourning. The point 
and the fastening at the side of the collar are studded 
with jet drops. . 

Fig. vitl.—Hat, or Waite Tutte, Cripr, or Straw, 
trimmed with a foliage of ivy-leaves with its black-and- 
yellow berries and a jetted edge. 

Fig. 1x.—New-Styte Waist, suitable for a slender 
woman. It is of violet-colored India silk, with a wide 
collar of black plaited gauze and very wide black surah 
waistband and bands of black surah on the sleeves. 

Fig. x.—Pastron, useful for making a variety in the 
wardrobe, as it can be worn with different dresses. It can 
be made of embroidered tulle, either white or black, and ; 
is trimmed with either white or black jet. The collar, > 
bretelles, and front are all full. 3 

Fic. x1.—Garpen-Party Dress or Hovse-Dress, or } 
Ware CHatuis Ficurep with Pink Roses 1N Stripes, 3 
The skirt is plain, the bodice gathered in Grecian folds from $ 
the shoulder to the waist, and is worn with a ribbon sash, $ 
which passes from under the left arm around the waist 
twice and ties in long loops on the left side. Short full ; 
sleeves, Hat of white straw, trimmed with white ribbon 3 
and a pink feather. 3 

; 
2 
j 
; 
3 
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Fig. xut.—Visiting-Dress, oF DARK-BLUE GRENADINE 
Ficurep 1n Waite. The skirt is not draped at the back, 
but is slightly caught up in front and is jaboted down the 
left side. A long end of ribbon with a butterfly bow trims 
the right side. The high plain bodice is also trimmed with } 
tibbon-and-bows, and the sleeves have a plaiting on the 
outside of the arms from the shoulders to the cuffs. White 
straw hat with dark-blue feathers. 

Fig. xiu.— Hat, or Pate-Brown Srraw, trimmed with } 
brown velvet ribbon and ostrich-tips shaded from light to 3 
dark brown. The veil is of point-d’esprit. ; 

Fic. xiv.—Jacket-Bopice, for either outdoor or house } 





OR 
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wear, It is made of French flannel striped in fawn and 
light-blue, is gathered on the shoulders, and opens over 
a plain blue plastron vest. 

Fig. xv.—VALoIs Bopice, or Tan-CoLorep CasHMERE 
striped with dark-brown velvet bands. The plaitings on 


< the hips and sleeves are of pongee silk, of the color of the 


cashmere, 

FIG. XVI.—SLEEVE, suitable for a house-dress, but more 
particularly for a chamber-wrapper, It is plaited lengthwise 
from the shoulder to the cuff; but, just above the elbow, 
the plaitings are loosened and are sewed into a broad cuff. 

Fig. xvil.—Hovse on WALKING Dress, oF Prain Dark- 
GREEN SaTEEN. The skirt is plaited to the waist, falls in 
straight lines, and is trimmed around the bottom with two 
rows of guipure insertion and a row < 


f guipure lace. 
On the left side, the plaits are much narrower, and are 
caught together by a bow of green rijbou. The full 
bodice has a broad fichu collar of the sateen, edged with 
guipure lace. Wide waistband, fastened with an oxydized 
buckle, Plaited half-long sleeves. White straw hat, faced 
with green ‘velvet and trimmed with white satin ribbon. 

Fic. xvui— Bonnet, oF Brack Srgaw, with a full 
trimming of black velvet studded with steel beads, and 
trimmed with black ribbon and bunches of snowberries, 
Double strings of black satin and white satin ribbon. 

Fic. x1x.—HEApDDREssS FOR AN ELpERLY Woman, The 
hair is combed high and rolled in crosswise puffs. The lace 
lappets cover the top of the hair in front. 

Fic. xx.—Hovse-Jacket, oF BLuE FLANNEL. The front 
has « loose vest of blue silk, and a plaiting of the same 
is around the point at the back. Collar and cuffs of blue 
silk, with fancy stitching of silk in a darker shade. 

Fig. xxi.—Invatww’s Wrap, oF Pink-anp-WuiTe 
Srripep FLANNEL, It is made loose and full, with large 
sleeves put into large armholes, and is pinked around 
the edge, collar, and cuffs. 

GENERAL Remanks.—At this season of the year, there 
is very little to chronicle that is new in the fashions. 
By June, all the newest modes are out, though there are 
some minor variations of the styles, 

Skirts are made to have a plain straight effect, even if 
somewhat draped, as nearly all thin materials must be. 

Bodices, however, are made in quite fantastic and often 
very ugly styles. Sometimes, one side of the bodice will 
be made of one material, fitting closely to the figure, the 
other side will be of a lighter, as soft silk or woolen goods, 
and gathered over the bust from the shoulder to the waist, 
This gathering or drapery is done according to the taste 
of the wearer. No style of bodice is absolutely fashion- 
able—all styles are adopted, except the very plain severe 
ones so long popular, and these are sometimes seen in 
tailor-made traveling-dresses. 

Evening - bodices have short puffed sleeves or draperies 
like half-handkerchiefs, which take the place of sleeves, 
or are full and puffed. 

The Medic: collar, which .is a high ruff standing about 
the back of the neck, is worn with the Empire dress, and 
is becoming to tall slim figures. 

Black net dresses have taken the place of black figured 
lace, to some degree. 

Sashes are tied at the sides or at the back, as fancy may 
dictate, aud are worn either wide or narrow. 

Wraps of various shapes are seen, though usually they 
are short, and can be easily put on or off, as is necessary. 
The three capes, made of cloth, with long mantilla ends, 
are the newest. 


Bonnets are small. Those trimmed with an Alsatian 
bow are the most generally becoming: this is a wide bow 
which lies flat across the top of the bonnet. 

Sailor-hats have only a band of ribbon around them; 
they are not generally becoming except to youthful faces, 

Hats of black net, black straw, Leghorn, etc., are generally 
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large and trimmed with a profusion of flowers; they are 
frequently dented in the most fantastic shapes, are often 
too large to be comfortable in a breeze, and are not 
becoming. Those made of transparent net on wire frames 
look the best, though not so useful as the straw ones. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHamps, 

The to present the type of 
picturesque grace with which the spring has made us famil- 
iar. In none of the past seasons have flowers been so much 
worn, both for evening-dress trimmings and on hats and 
bonnets. Worth has introduced the Empire style of bor- 
dering not only the corsage, but the skirt as well, with 
large roses without buds or foliage, set close together in a 
continuous garland. Also, he has made dresses in white 
silk or satin, cut all in one, with the corsage slightly draped 
over the bust, and with a massed garland of either pink or 
pale-yellow roses starting from the right shoulder, crossing 
the dress at the waist, and continuing down the left side of 
the skirt to the edge, a similar garland bordering the dress 
just aboye the hem. This very effective style is very easy 
to reprc‘luce. A ball-toilette recently made by Worth, for 
the young Duchess de Morny, was also as simple as it is 
beautiful. It was in white crape, the front in accordeon- 
plaits, and the half-long train made with two enormous 
tucks, each a quarter of a yard in depth, and bordered all 
around with a narrow plaiting of crape. This train was 
caught back at intervals with long sprays of large white 
daisies, 

The Exhibition has actually brought gray alpaca into 
The quality used is of very fine grade, 
and has a silvery sheen that makes it very dressy-looking. 
It is made up in a variety of styles, such as with a flat-plaited 
skirt braided with very fine black braid in an claborate 
lace-like pattern above the hem to the height of a quarter 
ofa yard. The sleeves, made full to the elbows, and tight- 
fitting thence to the wrists, are braided on the lower part to 
correspond with the skirt ; and a deep braiding around the 
throat, simulating a wide lace collar, completes the dress. 
Then there are other costumes made with flat-plaited skirts, 
every alternate plait on the front or side breadths being 
braided with black, the back of the skirt being composed of 
plain breadths of the alpaca, falling straight and in larger 
plaits. This favorite material is also made up in combina- 
tion with black velvet, which forms a very stylish costume, 
though rather too heavy for summer wear. The Exhibition 
wraps are small dolmans, the universal and ever-popular 
jacket, and ceachman’s capes—that is to say, capes formed 
of several superposed ones in cloth or in faille. This last 
wrap is very serviceable, and very becoming to persons with 
slender figures. Brick-red is a very popular color for these 
light wraps, and especially for the dolmans, and it is a tint 
that has the advantage of looking well with the fashionable 
shades of gray. 

The most fashionable round hats have immensely wide 
brims and extremely flat crowns, the latter not exceeding 
two inches in height. Long ostrich-plumes in black or in 
cream-color are sometimes used for trimming black or 
cream-white hats ; but flowers are much the most popular 
garniture. New flowers are continually introdnced, such 
as hops and clover and various forms of the rarer orchids. 
Dandelions, with their straight-stemmed plumy seed-vessels, 
are used for trimming hats in black straw, and hats in 
white rustic braids are picturesquely wreathed with wild 
roses. A pretty garniture for one of the delicious little 
capotes, all in flowers, that are worn on full-diress occasions, 
is a single small butterfly set just on the front edge of the 
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vogue once more, 
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brim, The newest of these flower capotes are composed of 3 


the blue corn-flower, of pansies in shaded velvet, or of small 3 girl. Three small butterfly bows ornament the front. 


2 The trousers are plain. 


roses—the brim, in the latter case, being composed ofa branch 
of foliage. Capotes in black tulle, the brim covered with flat 
folds of the tulle, and having a jet star set in front of the 
brim, are very elegant and dressy, und are easily made, ag 
well as very becoming. A more dressy bonnet of this 
shape was made in black tulle over pink fuille, the tulle 
dotted with jet. Two bands in cut jet, and a butterfly—also 
in jet—set on front, formed the trimming. A very artistic 
bonnet was in strawberry-blossoms, with a cluster of small 
ripe strawberries set in the front of the brim. But there ig 
no end to the pretty conceits in this line that are being 
produced this season. 

Dresses in black embroidered net or crape, set off with 
green ribbons, are, however, a good deal worn, and are 
very effective. Ihave seen a pretty toilette in this style, 
made of black lace, with the flowers outlined with embroid- 
ery in small jet beads, and made with a sash, cuffs, and collar 
in green faille ribbons, which was not only dressy, but 
serviceable as well. In fact, the fashions just now are 
eminently practical. The prettiest dresses are easy to 
reproduce, and becoming to the wearer, and eminently 
wearable on all sorts of occasions. 

Fans are carried of medium size, and the painted Louis XV 
style is the most fashionable for full-dres¢ occasions, I 
regret to note the almost total disappearance of the fan in 
ostrich-feathers, as it was picturesque and graceful, and 
very useful as well, Very pretty fans for demi-toilette are 
made with sticks of enameled wood, matching in color the 
leaf of gold-spangled gauze, and continued up the back of 
the leaf to the edge. Gauze leaves, painted in mouochrome 
—that is to say, in shades of blue on blue gauze, red on red 
gauze, etc.—are very much in vogue. A pretty innovation 
is to have the edges of the leaf worked in such a way with 
minute gold or silver beads, that, when the fan is folded, 
the embroidery forms the Christian name of the owner. 

Parasols for the late summer and early autumn are shown 
in all sorts of materials, such as Pekin silks, laces, fou- 
lards matching the costume, ete. The newest of all are in 
black satin, lined with green or pink silk ; and on this 
lining are set plaited ruffles of black lace, entirely covering 
the interior. The parasols in accordeon-plaited black gauze 
over colored linings are very much in favor. 

Lucy H. Hoorrr. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
1.—Boy’s Sartor-Suit, or Navy-Bice Sere. 
The blouse opens at the throat, 
and has a light-blue linen collar and cuffs ; and the jersey 
is of blue and dark-red stripes. Dark-blue sailor-hat. 

Fie. u.—Grru’s Frock, or Waite Campric Ficurep 
with Bive anp Rep. The skirt is buttonholed at the 
edge with red cotton. The skirt is plain and fastened 
to the bodice under a sash of red surah silk. Bows on the 
sleeves are of red ribbon. The fullness of the front is 
arranged, at the neck, with smocking or honeycomb. 
The sleeves are full, with a band on the upper part 
of the arm. Hat of coarse straw, trimmed with dark-red 
and dark-blue ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Grru’s Dress, oF DAaRK-Rep SateeN FIGURED 
with Wuitr. The skirt is quite plain. The tunic is long 
and full, draped lengthwise, and faced on the left side 
with white Hamburg embroidery. The fullness of the 
bodice forms a ruffle at the waist, and has a belt of white 
Hamburg insertion. Cuffs and collar of the embroidery. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with poppies and daisies. 

Fig. 1v.—LecHorn Hat, For a Litrte Giri. Loops 
of white satin ribbon are on the crown, and under the 
brim are loops of narrow satin ribbon, 

Fic. v.—CoLuar, or Lace on Emprorery, for a little 
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TIDY IN CROCHET OR ON JAVA CANVAS 












































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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HEAD-DRESS. BODICE. BACK AND FRONT OF BONNET. 












































MOURNING BONNET. 


FALL MANTLE. 


WALKING-DRESS. 





























WALKING-DREsSs. 


HOUSE-BODICE. HEAD-DRESS. 
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BONNETS. 

































































STITCHES IN EMBROIDERY. 









































BED-ROOM SLIPPER. COBWEB-DESIGN FOR OUTLINING. SWEET PEA. 





| LOVE MY ‘SAILOR BOY. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHED ALSO FOR PIANO. 
Ballad by GEO, A. CRAGG. Arranged for the Guitar by SEP. WINNER. 
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1. He said good-by a year a-go,Andsail’da-cross the 
2.’Twas but a dream, the cru - el sea My love had not brought 
lox 


























He said, _my love, I will return A- gain  sweet-heart to 
And gold - en years had fled apace, Since I had seen my 
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thee. One night I had the sweet - est dream, A vis-ion wond’rous clear— I 
Jack. But then there camean-oth - er dream, His form my vis-ion drew When 
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his ship at an-chor ride, My love stood smil-ing near, 
a-woke, joy, oh bliss, My dream, my dream was true, 
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at an-chor ride, My love stood smil-ing 
oh joy, oh bliss, My dream, my dream was 
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I LOVE MY SAILOR BOY. 
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Jack stood be- side me, laughing and teas-ing, Shout-ing his lus - 
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: Gave my brave sail - You have my heart, love, 
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cot, love, I'll cast my lot, love, I love my brave sail - or 
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